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I. METHODS OF LANGUAGE TEACHING 


Historica, SKETCH 


The question of methods has doubtless occupied the attention 
of teachers as long as language teaching itself has existed. There 
was a time, however, when there was no dispute regarding those 
questions which are to-day the most generally discussed; when 
each language teacher, apart from the immaterial peculiarities of 
his own individuality, pursued the same course. 

Here we are interested merely in foreign language teaching ; 
and in our discussion we must begin at a point before civilized 
people, in the accepted meaning of the word, inhabited North 
America. There was then in the Old World but one foreign 
language in the schools, Latin. It was not until later that Greek 
was added; not until the destruction of Constantinople by the 
Turks (1453) that highly educated Greeks fled toward the West, 
taking with them their language and the remains of their art. 
Latin was the language of the educated, of the learned. Who- 
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ever would rise to higher refinement, whoever would enjoy the 
beauties of the classics, was obliged to study the dead languages, 
—there was no other possibility. And here the purpose, the 
goal, indicated at once and in a perfectly natural manner the 
way to be followed —and not only the way, but also the means 
of making the start in this way. Students wished to understand 
the classics. Without further ado they took up directly the 
various authors and began to decipher them, gradually becoming 
at home in the language. 

In the Latin schools Cicero was put into the hands of the 
beginners. He not only offered classical Latin and showed how 
the pupils must later express themselves if they would be intel- 
ligible to their learned contemporaries, but he offered as well the 
standard of polished oratorical style ; they could learn from him the 
diction which they must employ in their own, naturally Latin, 
elocutionary attempts; in other words, they could learn from him 
how to speak Latin. The language of Homer —so they argued 
naively but with sound logic — must be studied from Homer; 
hence, the Humanists put from the very beginning the //iad or 
Odyssey into the hands of their pupils. 

That was naturally at first a laborious undertaking, and the 
advance discouragingly slow, but on the other hand, no halt was 
made for declensional and conjugational drill, the author was not 
pulled to pieces for the sake of. grammar, but the student strove 
sympathetically to acquire a comprehension of his work — and as 
the reading progressed, grammatical instruction and perspicuity 
fell into his hands by way of incidental profit; naturally not a 
perfect grammatical structure, artistically put together; not an 
unbroken, exact knowledge of all grammatical categories, rules 
and exceptions, — but still sufficient to avoid grave blunders in 
written or oral expression of thought. In addition it must not be 
forgotten that those men? who underwent such a course of instruc- 
tion — essentially a reading course — assimilated from their wide 
and intense reading so rich an abundance of Latin phrases, that it 
was indeed the very language of Cicero which they spoke, — 
ipsissima verba—his expressions, which had become part of 
their own flesh and blood. 


1 Learned women, as for example the nun Hroswitha von Gandersheim, 
an authoress whose works were written in Latin, appear only as isolated 
exceptions, 
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It was not necessary that profound grammatical knowledge 
should supplement this. That was not of primary importance, 
as was the flow and dexterity of one’s own written and oral ex- 
pression, after the classical literature, so far as it was then known, 
had been perused and the old range of thought traversed. 

Philipp Melanchthon, the learned friend of the great re- 
former,—the Praeceptor Germaniae,—called grammar certa 
scribendi et loquendi ratio, — meaning that it was of importance 
for the writing and speaking of the foreign tongues. But from 
his own words one can see grammar was for him no end or 
object in itself. For him the goal was a mastery of the language 
in oral and written expression. 

But that already in his time scholars began to disregard the 
worth of speaking in the class-room can be inferred from the 
vigorous statement of Martin Luther, who gave school teachers 
directions to force open the mouths of their children, to compel 
them to speak; a piece of advice that present-day teachers could 
well take to heart. We feel too often in language teaching the 
inclination of speaking too much ourselves, instead of inciting 
the pupils to speak, instead of introducing them to the art of 
fluent expression. 

Even in the writings of the very latest educational reformers 
can be heard Luther’s demand: “ Not too much drill on rules, — 
compel the children to speak.” 

But when the intellectual treasury of antiquity had become 
common property, after the classical writings had been read again 
and again, the pedagogues could not withstand the temptation of 
illumining these works, from the formal point of view, in genuine 
philological manner. Out of the texts were dug the foundation 
stones of a grammatical structure, artistic and symmetrical, until 
finally this dead system of rules acquired independent value. 
From the servant in the acquisition of language, — for that was 
what grammar had been, — it became too often the mistress, and 
beginners in Latin sighed under its tyrannous yoke. But it held 
its place, nevertheless, and for several centuries bore away the 
victory, while the real speaking and writing of Latin receded to 
almost complete disappearance. That earlier goal, which had 
actually been reached, was now continually missed. On grounds 
of success this decided preference for grammar could no longer 
be honestly based, and so the scholars sought to give their gram- 
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i matical activity another and almost sublime tendency. The 
glorious catch-word of the logical schooling of the youthful intel- 
lect was discovered, and puffed with pride they sought to demon- 
‘ strate that no more elevating, more sure means of mental gym- 
Whe) nastics existed than the study of grammar. Deep, but dry philo- 
logians were the products of such schoolrooms — but language 
ie teaching became more and more desolate and only here and there 

f were real friends won for the foreign tongue. And what those 


) } ardent admirers of grammar did effect was that Plato or Cicero 
hi was rendered heartily loathsome to the young, who in former 
! i centuries had received inspiration from their richness of thought 


(Ph and beauty of form! 

1 4, What wonder then that even up from the ranks of those 
philologians the warning arose even more urgently: do not forget 
the language itself in the consideration of its grammar; do not 
| neglect the author, his work, his intrinsic worth for the sake of 
an analytical, philological inspection of sentence and word 
form! 

Wolfgang Ratichius, who taught in Holland (1600) and 
afterwards in Anhalt-K6then, was enabled to realize his ideas 
of reform and had text-books printed; who besides Latin and 
Greek also taught Hebrew and French, and who finally, disap- 
pointed and embittered, died in Erfurt (1635). This man pointed 
with emphasis back to the old times, when not so many gram- 
matical rules were pounded into the pupils’ heads, when not so 
much was memorized, but when instead an author was taken at 
the very beginning and was read so industriously that the pupil 
soon became familiar with his language. He advocated the em- 
pirical, inductive method and would have nothing to do with rules 
whose application was not already recognized from the reading: 

At almost the same time more natural language teaching was 
demanded by Johann Amos Comenius who, afflicted by the 
storms of the Thirty Years’ War, died in the Netherlands (1670) 
after a long, restless and roving life. But before his death, his 
Didactica Magna, his Janua Linguarum Reserata, and above all 
else his Orbis Sensualium Pictus had carried his pedagogical : 
| fame throughout the entire civilized world. And what a modern 

: note strikes our ears when in the third book of his Didactics we 
| hear the renowned teacher assert so forcibly: “ Every language 
i must be learned more by practice than by rules; especially by 
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hearing, reading, repeating, copying, and by written and oral 
imitative attempts.” 

It was Comenius who first recognized to its full extent the 
value of observation (Anschauung) for language teaching and 
in the pictures of his Orbis Pictus he showed his pupils the 
objects which they had to name in the new languag:e. 

It was due to the weight of this powerful pedagogical person- 
ality that the underlying idea of his World in Picture won prac- 
tical significance, unfortunately, however, only for a time. 

Repeatedly language teachers fell back into the mistakes 
of the above-named reformers ; again and again grammatical rules 
were taken as the starting-point. In desperation Labienus, a 
schoolman of the seventeenth century, exclaimed: “ What is 
grammar other than a drag to studies, a torture of the youthful 
intellect, a squanderer of the best talents!” And the English 
philosopher John Locke (1632-1704) repeatedly asserted: “ Who- 
ever wishes to readethe classics needs no grammatical training.” 
One would have thought Jean Jacques Rousseau’s powerful battle- 
cry Revenons 4 la nature! Would also have aroused language 
teachers all along the line to more natural methods. But as the 
other way was easier to traverse, they held pedantically fast to 
it, to the discontent of the tortured school children; while the 
endeavors of Basedow and the philanthropists to start from ob- 
servation and experience, to begin, after the example of Come- 
nius, with the Realien, to discuss pictures in the foreign lan- 
guage, remained more or less isolated. And what the condition 
of language teaching was in the German schools, even as late as 
the thirties of the nineteenth century, we can learn from the 
account of Kréger, the catechist of the Waisenhaus in Halle: 
“In the general course of language teaching a grammar is put 
into the hands of the pupil, he is made to memorize words, 
declensions, conjugations, rules (and if possible a large number 
of exceptions at the same time), to write translations and compo- 
sitions, etc., etc. After seven to eight school years of thou- 
sands of language periods, each bringing with it unutterable 
misery, the pupil has read a few primers and, in a fragmentary 
way, a few authors, but is often not able to write a composition 
in the foreign language without mistake, to say nothing of 
elegance of diction, nor to read a historian or easy poet without 
difficulty, while for the culture of the foreign country he has 
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little or no appreciation. And just as little can this study of dead 
i words and forms, these tiring feats of memory, this blind fum- | 
( bling about and brooding over sentences, the solution of which is 

: beyond the strength of the child, contribute to intellectual culture, 
1 create a readiness of thought, a many-sidedness of judgment; 
‘i but the fruit of such a course of instruction, which by a more 
natural method would yield so important a factor in the aggregate 


te: training, is actually not seldom an aversion to learning, and a 
cf dullness of intellect. Just as little is this method adapted to the 
H child’s nature, for the child has no pleasure in the grammatical 
j importance of the word, it is a matter of complete indifference 
to him in what case the word Caesar is; it asks what Caesar did.” 
i So wrote Dr. Kréger as late as 1833, and about fifteen 
years later Jacob Grimm delivered like judgment. 
Ab In the meantime, besides Latin and Greek the modern lan- 
guages had also come into positions of importance and conse- 
quence, even if up to the middle of the nineteenth century they had 
been sadly neglected. The peoples of the Old and New Worlds 
i had not only entered into more “active commercial relations, 
4 but also into an increasing and lively exchange of intellectual 
qi and literary treasures. New educational ideas began slowly, 
very gradually to ripen. But the men who undertook to in- 
i‘ troduce the young to the languages of the other civilized peoples 
is had for the most part undergone the ‘traditional philological 
training; hence nothing was more natural than to teach the 
modern, foreign languages, just as in their time the classics had 
been taught. From among this class of teachers were gradually 
developed those artistically symmetrical methods and didactics of 
which we can form a fairly clear estimate from the above quoted 
memoirs of Kroger. 

Naturally I neither can nor will discuss here in detail the al- 
most limitless number of old and new grammars, whose purpose 
has been to make other peoples conversant with the German lan- 
guage, but it is, nevertheless, of interest to know that as early as 
1687 a German grammar for the English appeared. The author 
was a certain Offelen; the publisher, a London bookseller. The 
book has merely historical value; if any should wish to look into 
the matter more carefully, I would recommend an article by Vietor 
in the Englische Studien, Vol. X, p. 361. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century and far into the 
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nineteenth, the success of Meidinger attracted the attention of the 
language teachers of all Europe. 

Johann Valentin Meidinger, born (1756) in Frankfurt-on-the- 
Main, passed his life there as a teacher of French and Italian, 
dying in 1822. Of him, Ollendorf, his successor in method, says, 
“He holds the highest rank of all who have rendered language 
teaching essential service.” And Meidinger, too, holds his method 
in high regard. On the title-page of his French grammar, pub- 
lished 1783, he speaks of “ his entirely new principle, by means 
of which one can in short time thoroughly learn the language by 
an altogether new and very easy method.” 

It was natural that these same principles be applied to the 
German language for its acquisition by foreigners. But the boast- 
ful title was not in keeping with reality. Nevertheless, Mei- 
dinger prefaced the way for a certain advance in method. He was, 
even if without thorough training and with but a deficient mastery 
of German grammar, still an old Practicus who, whenever possible, 
cleverly united the new method with the successful achievements 
of the old. The classificatior of material according to the parts of 
speech he retained, but offered from the first chapter on, ample 
opportunity for the practical application of thés® parts of speech 
and the rules in the form of translations into foreign language. 
In order to make such a course possible before the discussion 
of the verb, there were but two ways; to limit one’s self to 
short phrases of no content, disconnected expressions without 
verbs, or to offer complete sentences in which everything new is 
translated in foot-notes. Both courses were adopted by Meidinger, 
and hence we find in his books besides fragmentary formulas 
such as: “the king of the land, the uncle of the neighbor, the 
mother-in-law of your cousin,” etc., also complete sentences such 
as: “ Of what do you speak ?” “ We speak of the place and the 
weather,” where foot-notes afford help as follows: “ Of what do 
you speak?” Von was redet ihr? “We speak of—” Wir 
reden von —. What work then is left for the pupil? He be- 
lieves that he is translating, while,in reality he is simply reading 
the larger part directly from the book. But still these grammars 
denote advance in method. They attempt to treat pronunciation 
clearly ; they no longer arbitrarily separate accidence and syntax, 
they apply the rules in practical sentences and even make a start in 
conversation and offer models of epistolary style; they widen the 
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vocabulary with expressions from the commercial and business 
worlds, and thereby seek to meet the practical needs of the times 
more than had hitherto been the case. 

Meidinger, himself, could not write a text-book for English 
and American pupils, as he did not know enough English. But 
others did it, pursuing exactly the course indicated by him, e. g., 
Schirm, in his book, long since antiquated, The Speaking Method, 
or the Shortest, Easiest and Surest Way to Learn the German 
Language. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, Jean Jacques 
Jacotot was much spoken of as a language teacher in France and 
Belgium. He was born in Dijon (1770), became teacher, lawyer, 
officer, director of the Polytechnical School in Paris, professor of 
French at the University of Louvain, and director of a military 
school in the same city, dying in Paris (1840). His guiding star is 
Tout est dans tout, according to which he began instruction in 
French with a coherent “ whole,” with the reading of what, at his 
time, was a classical work, the Télémaque of Fénélon, out of which 
he sought to derive all grammatical knowledge. The pupils had 
very much to read; peculiarly striking sentences were especially 
drilled and memorized; after a time similar examples were col- 
lected and the pupils directed to find from these analogous ex- 
amples the grammatical law for themselves. 

Many a practical idea the good Jacotot uttered which we 
to-day look upon in education as self-evident, admired however at 
his time because of its originality: “Join the new to the old 
which the pupil already securely possesses! Repeat often, and 
strengthen the memory by frequent memorizing and _ repe- 
tition!” 

Jacotot’s mistake was that he did not advance carefully and 
logically from the easy to the difficult, but followed his author 
blindly, ever and again coming back to the beginning of his story, 
which finally became utterly distasteful to the pupil; and further, 
his choice of the much too difficult Télémaque to serve as founda- 
tion for the course was the most unfortunate conceivable; no 
wonder that in the end teacher and pupil lost interest. “ 

His contemporary, James Hamilton, born in London (1769), 
had learned German in Hamburg, as he thought, in a “ new and 
peculiar method.” Later he taught French in New York after this 
same method, then returned to Europe, where he died in Dublin 
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(1830). He was the first to edit modern foreign language text- 
books with an interlinear translation. Hamilton begins at once 
with a word-for-word translation of his author, without any fur- 
ther introduction, provides his pupils as soon as possible with the 
knowledge of a large number of words and grammatical for- 
mulas, and by an analytical method prepares the way for a more 
thorough knowledge of even the more difficult rules. At the 
time, this method made a great sensation in America, England and 
France; in Germany it aroused at first lively opposition, but 
little by little teachers began to follow in his footsteps, especially 
recommending the method to such as wished to learn a foreign 
language quickly and for practical purposes. Hamilton’s method 
was even applied to the dead languages, and in the later text-books 
its evident weaknesses were corrected. His criticism of Jacotot’s 
text was correct: one should rather begin with an easy author. 
But what did Hamilton regard as the “ very easiest” book that 
had ever been written in any language? Strange enough: The 
Gospel according to St. John! 

It might also be noted here that long after Hamilton’s death 
two Berlin publishers, Toussaint and Langenscheidt, had great 
success in their Unterrichtsbriefen (correspondence-lessons) by 
the employment of this principle of interlinear translation. For 
the starting-point of all grammatical instruction they also chose 
a connected text, prose of the nineteenth century, divided into 
short chapters, and cleverly treated for the purposes of private 
study in the form of letters “ from the teacher to his pupils.” The 
figuration of sounds is particularly careful, the translation liter- 
ally word for word, and the grammatical explanation of all 
difficulties entirely sufficient. The pupil reads the first chapters 
with complete understanding, by the help of the translation, and 
his interest in the continuation is awakened. At the same time he 
learns not only a number of words and has his attention called to 
the differences between the foreign language and his mother 
tongue, but opportunity is given him as well in the same “ letter ” 
to become acquainted with different classes of important Realien, 
characteristic of the foreign people’s culture, and to answer ques- 
tions and translate sentences for which the next “letter” will 
supply him with the key, — that he himself may correct his writ- 
ten exercises: “ Everyone his own teacher!” Thousands have 
attempted to learn the modern foreign languages according to the 
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Toussaint-Langenscheidt method, and really have succeeded to a 
certain degree satisfactorily, so far as a foreign language can be 
learned without the active assistance of an actual teacher. In or- 
der to supply, as far as possible, the place of this teacher who 
would pronounce the foreign sounds correctly and untiringly, 
Toussaint and Langenscheidt invented and continually worked 
for the perfection of a phonetic alphabet which should repro- 
duce the foreign sounds as exactly as possible. They have ren- 
dered great services in this domain, and what these pushing, 
enterprising publishers have accomplished for French, English 
and German lexicography, constitutes a page of honor in the his- 
tory of the efforts to spread a knowledge of these languages, es- 
pecially as regards their vocabulary. 

Johann Franz Ahn, born in Aachen (1790), first merchant, 
then surveyor, and finally teacher and school director, dying in 
1865, had in mind the essentially practical results of instruction. 
The German Realschul-system honors in him a sturdy fore- 
runner. The main purpose of Ahn, as also of his colleague 
Seidenstiicker,1 was to prepare young people for mercantile life 
and to equip them with the mastery of modern languages neces- 
sary for this end. 

In their text-book they gave the student at first only very 
easy and really every-day words, the simplest but still complete 
sentences; they warned against the too early commencement of 
grammar ; strove early in the course for a certain practice in con- 
versation and emphasized continually: — The end goal shall be 
ability to express one’s self by mouth and by letter in the foreign 
language. To be sure the elaboration and execution of their 
method remained far behind the beginnings. The difficulties 
were simply evaded, and in the end it resulted in merely continual 
translating. 

The first to group sentences systematically for the purpose 
of practice in definite grammatical forms and rules, to apportion 
to each lesson its well-defined task, and to offer in addition con- 
versational models, was the still popular Ollendorf. He was the 


1 Johann Heinrich Philipp Seidenstiicker, born in Thiiringen (1765), died 
in Soest (1817). He was primarily an efficient teacher and skilful pedagogue, 
a fact that explains why he too believed that many an explanation could be 
left in the hands of the teacher. In the first editions of Ahn-Seidenstiicker’s 
text-books there are, for example, no rules of pronunciation. 
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teacher of our grandparents as Plétz was of our parents and 
to some extent of ourselves. 

The quality of Ollendorff’s sentences, models of conversation, 
and “ questions,” could be illustrated by many an amusing collec- 
tion of involuntary nonsense. To the most stupid, unmotivated 
and motley questions are given answers, prescribed to the letter, 
which are to be read, translated and memorized. Ollendorff had 
great confidence in the use of his text-book: “ In six months one 
can learn to read, write and speak a foreign language.” (1!) 
What in reality however the most industrious pupil would learn 
under the most favorable conditions would be a few hundred ex- 
pressions hammered into his head, which would weigh upon the 
memory as unnecessary ballast and could never be regarded as 
actual profit. 

More elegant and intelligent models of conversation were 
offered in Gaspey-Otto’s text-books, according to which even to- 
day many Americans, English and French learn German. But 
what a pity that the foreigner speaking his mother tongue does not 
always oblige us by formulating his questions, shaping the con- 
versation, according to the norm which Gaspey and Otto chose as 
standard. For the rest they too expect great grammatical profit 
from themes and translations. 

Meanwhile we have come in our historical survey of the 
domain of language teaching, its methods and means, to the time 
when in German schools Plétz was undisputed monarch of French 
instruction. Karl Plétz, the much praised, much maligned, whose 
mere name is sufficient to indicate a well-defined and complete 
policy, for many the banner around which they gathered with 
tenacious endurance in the stubborn fight, for many an impetuous 
reformer, the target of his most violent attacks, Karl Plotz 
mastered himself, almost as ee as his own mother-tongue 
—a fact that never should omitted in a criticism of this 
tirelessly working man—the foreign language, which in his 
text-books he sought to teach others. He had studied French 
where it is spoken, and where it is spoken best, in Paris; hence 
he kept his text-books free from barbarisms, laying especial 
emphasis upon real Parisian French, with the occasional introduc- 
tion of idiomatic or elegant forms; he omitted matters of second- 
ary importance, and gave his rules a concise form; he strove for 
clearness and made the material so easy of digestion for the 
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teacher, that every one could give instruction according to his 
books, revised again and again to suit the most varied demands 
and needs. 

The volumes of Plétz appeared in numerous editions, but 
their author saw an ever-increasing antagonism rising up against 
his work. 

This opposition to Plotz we may regard to-day as perfectly 
justifiable if we look back to the earlier editions of twenty-five 
years ago, when the books were in almost universal use in German 
schools. They were divided into lessons, generally not too extensive 
for one period of instruction. At the beginning of each lesson was 
the vocabulary, then rules, to which were added single sentences 
both in the mother-tongue and the foreign language with no con-’ 
nection and of motley content, putting the vocabulary and rules 
at the beginning of the lesson to the fullest possible use: Le mur 
est noir. Le chien du frére est beau. Le jardin du pére est 
grand. Le frére et le pere ont le bon pain. Le présent du pére 
est beau. Le lion est clément, il est beau. Le cheval du roi est 
now. J'ai regu un beau présent.— The garden is beautiful. The 
king has a black horse. The wall is black. Thou hast a book 
and a dog. The brother has a beautiful gift. The horse of the 
father ts kind. 

In the following lesson the feminines were introduced with the 
imperfect of avoir, etc., always accompanied by a number of sen- 
tences of the above quality. As the first words should give as 
complete a picture as possible of French pronunciation, Plotz 
required of the children even on the first pages such words as 
la girouette, which only appeared quite isolated in the sentences 
manufactured for the purpose and were then naturally quickly 
forgotten. From my own school days I know how we longed for 
the hour to come when finally the modest beginnings of a prac- 
tical application of the living language should really be made. 
Vain hope! Pl6tz’s text-books offered the teacher no opportunity. 
But halt! from time to time questionnaires were inserted, which we 
greeted as the green oases of this waste, barren desert of sense- 
less sentence translating. But still these scant questionnaires were 
of no real service for training in free conversation. It was merely 
self-deception, our regarding it as the commencement of ability 
to speak when in answer to the printed questions: “ Qui a inventé 
Vimprimerie? Qui a découvert Amérique? Qui a inventé le 
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paratonnerre?” we would replace the interrogation by the names 
Gutenberg, Christophe Colomb and Franklin. Committing words 
to memory, translating sentences, drilling in irregular verbs, later 
memorizing, repeating and applying grammatical rules, with their 
exceptions — that was and remained year in, year out our main 
occupation ; for really only in the last years of the higher schools 
with the nine-year curriculum did French reading come noticeably 
into the foreground, and that was also the time when free com- 
positions in the foreign language should be written! What a 
senseless demand of pupils, who up to that time had always been 
led along by the apron-strings of translation! Instinctively we 
felt that the everlasting translating of foolish sentences had not 
qualified us for independent expression in the foreign tongue; 
that we had not learned to think in this language. Always accus- 
tomed to translate sentences out of the mother tongue, we wrote 
our French essays at first in German and then did them into more 
or less horrible French. What profited the admonition of the 
teacher: write simply and unpretendingly, write as if you were 
telling somebody a story in French — write as you speak! But 
we had never learned to speak French. Sprachgefiihl, so indis- 
pensable for free expression in the foreign language, had not been 
developed in us, but through the arrangement of Pl6tz’s text- 
books with their confused mass of translation exercises and gram- 
matical rules it had been systematically killed. Instead of ex- 
pressing ourselves boldly and with pleasure, we lived in a continual 
fear of mistakes, and whenever we came into a situation where 
we were obliged to write a letter or speak in the foreign language, 
there arose threateningly before our minds a veritable forest of 
paragraphs, a thicket of grammatical rules; and ever and again 
the anxious question came up, impeding our progress: in which 
lesson of Plétz did we learn this or that? The achievements of 
the young clerks, who were intrusted with the foreign correspond- 
ence in mercantile offices, were unsatisfactory. And those of us 
who afterwards visited France, stood helpless and confused when 
brought up against the linguistic difficulties, knowing at most only 
in answer to the question: Est-ce que vous parlez francais? 
enough to stammer a nervous un peu, and to address the French- 
man speaking with natural liveliness with the beseeching request: 
Parlez lentement, s'il vous plait! How could we have been able 
to understand him? He did not speak in the verses of Corneille, 
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nor in French prose as we had learned it from Voltaire’s 
Charles XII. Ollendorff and Plotz were not alone to blame for 
this negative result. The choice of our reading with its one-sided 
emphasis on the classical had been not less ill-advised than that 
of our text-books. As we had never read, nor heard in the school 
colloquial French or the French of every-day life, in the streets 
of Paris we could not even ask which way to turn. And as text- 
books, such as we have above characterized, in their pedantic 
plan cut and dried the material for teacher and pupil alike into 
well-prepared doses, they also naturally promoted the admission 
of inferior teachers, because forsooth, according to Plétz “ every- 
one could teach.” To-day, however, it is rightfully demanded 
of each teacher of modern foreign languages that he shall have 
been in the foreign land and himself shall be master of at least 
conversation. Upon his ability as a teacher as well as upon his 
knowledge, the present-day text-books and methods put un- 
doubtedly higher demands. But for the rest, it should not remain 
unmentioned that even Pl6tz’s method has been in the meantime 
improved and his text-books thoroughly revised, especially by 
Karess and Gustav Pl6tz, in the spirit of the reform. 

In Germany, regulations which had not advanced with the 
needs of the times, favored by strange orders and prohibitions 
this old system of language teaching, as above defined. In those 
regulations was to be found (p. 662) the definite and well-defined 
order: “ To produce fluency in conversation can not be the mis- 
sion of the school.” And a philosopher, Eduard von Hartmann, 
much in vogue in certain circles during the seventies, wrote in 
his book Zur Reform des héheren Schulwesens, published (1875) 
in Berlin by Carl Duncker (p. 45): “ Learning to speak foreign 
tongues is on account of the number of pupils in our classes 
impossible, or is only approximately to be attained by the neglect 
of other higher courses of education. The most that can be 
demanded of ability in speaking is an analysis of passages read 
and — hear and be amazed!—the reproduction of grammatical 
rules.” And it will surely be of interest here in America to hear 
from this reform writing of Eduard von Hartmann the senseless 
assertion that English can lay no claim to general educational 
value and therefore with no further ado should be eliminated from 
the curriculum of German schools. Instead of this the “ Philos- 
opher of the Unconscious” advocates strongly a more intense 
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study of French, emphasizes ever and again the great importance 
of the French composition, but attacks with no syllable those an- 
tiquated methods, which very surely would never lead to free 
idiomatic expression, to thinking in the foreign language, some- 
thing however which every composition perfect in style demands. 

A very original course of acquiring in surprisingly short 
time almost a dozen foreign languages was pursued by Heinrich 
Schliemann, the hero of the Trojan excavations, without doubt 
a highly gifted, self-made man in the best sense of the word, 
who never enjoyed the privilege of regular school instruction. 
In his autobiography, the introduction to his most important 
work, /lion, Land und Leute der Trojaner, Leipzig (1881), he 
tells us with regard to his learning English: “ My simple method 
consisted in the first place of reading very much aloud, of making 
no translations, of continually writing compositions on subjects 
of interest, of correcting these under the guidance of the teacher, 
of memorizing, and of repeating at the next lesson what had been 
corrected at the previous. In order to acquire as soon as possible 
a good pronunciation, I attended services in the English Church 
regularly twice an Sundays, and repeated to myself every word 
of the sermon as I heard it. On all my trips as errand-boy 
(Schliemann they held a very subordinate position in an Amster- 
dam mercantile house) I carried in my hand a book out of which 
I would commit something to memory. In this way I strength- 
ened my memory, and in three months could repeat daily twenty 
printed pages of English prose to my two teachers. Thus I 
memorized the Vicar of Wakefield and Scott’s Ivanhoe. As the 
memory is capable of much greater concentration by night than 
by day, I found repetition by night of greatest advantage,” etc., 
etc. In such a way, Schliemann assures us (but I must confess that 
I read his account not without a frequent shaking of the head) 
he acquired in half a year a thorough knowledge of English. 
And in another six months he claims to have mastered the 
French language by memorizing Fénélon’s Aventures de Télé- 
maque and Bernardin de St. Pierre’s Paul et Virginie. He studied 
modern Greek through the medium of a modern Greek transla- 
tion of Paul et Virginie, and from this went back to ancient 
Greek, where he naturally took up the classics. But to con- 
tinue in his own words: “I lost not a moment of my precious 
time in the study of grammatical rules. For as I saw that not 
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one of all the boys who for years are tormented in the Gymnasien 
with grammatical rules is afterwards able to write fluently in the 
Greek language without making the most clumsy errors, I had 
to assume that the method pursued in the schools was false; to 
my mind one can only acquire a thorough knowledge of grammar 
by practice, i.e., through the attentive reading aloud of good 
prose and the memorizing of model pieces.” Strange enough it 
may appear that the highly talented man used in his energetic 
self-instruction in part those same antiquated authors that had 
already played a role in the Jacotot method. Schliemann main- 
tained that he was thoroughly familiar with all the grammatical 
rules of those languages which he had rushed through on the 
double-quick. “ And if it happens,” he continues, “ that some- 
body claims to have discovered errors in my writings, I can 
every time offer him as proof of the correctness of my form 
of expression citations from standard authors in which those very 
phrases which I used appear.” 

We have here then the picture of an imitative method, 
which may prove fruitful in the case of so highly gifted a nature 
as that of Heinrich Schliemann, when accompanied by such 
iron industry and such a phenomenal memory; but before it 
could be applied to teaching in general it would need tremen- 
dous modifications. But nevertheless a Leipzig publisher, Paul 
Spindler, found a few sturdy schoolmen who took up Schlie- 
mann’s ideas, and — of course, carefully modified — made prac- 
tical application of them in text-books,— Emil Penner in Berlin 
and Albert Harnisch in Cassel. Let us listen to their pedagogical 
principles: The pupil will learn to speak the foreign language. 
When we speak, we reproduce unconsciously from memory 
phrases that we have heard before. That is shown by the ex- 
ample of the child. And further, — whenever the adult repro- 
duces freely, this nevertheless takes place according to models 
and paradigms, which are present in the memory, having been 
stored up at some former time. Give then the student in the 
foreign language to be gradually memorized a text that is not 
difficult, not antiquated, and — something that seems to me a 
fortunate innovation — one prepared for this special pedagogical 
purpose, but withal a connected, continuous narrative. The 
pupil shall assimilate not merely the words but also the numerous 
grammatical forms, phrases and the entire sentence construc- 
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tion, — and in truth in such a way that they can all be employed 
again in mnemonic reproduction without the necessity of a pre- 
vious careful comparison of signification in the mother tongue. 
Only by such mnemonic reproduction is ability to think in the 
foreign tongue, and thereby real mastery of the same, attainable. 

The starting-point is then the language itself in its most 
finished form, and the grammatical laws, insofar as it is con- 
sidered necessary really to comprehend them, are explained only 
by way of supplement. 

Schliemann’s method rejects as purposeless and not inducive 
of an independent use of the language, all practice in translation ; 
demands however in its stead oral and written reproduction of 
the memorized text and independent production in the foreign 
language, with the help of the memorized word forms and sen- 
tence construction. In the texts which form the basis of such 
language teaching the editors of the Schliemann text-books 
offer something prepared according to pedagogical principles, 
a novel, which in a well-considered scheme introduces the pupil 
to the affairs of the foreign nation, and not only furnishes him 
naturally with the vocabulary of every-day life, but also arouses 
and excites his interest in country and people and brings thereby 
new factors into the service of language teaching in original and 
attractive fashion. 

The men whom we now look upon in Germany as the real 
fathers of a tremendous reform in modern language teaching, 
made their first appearance as accusers. They would be heard 
far and wide, hence used strong language. Nothing so attracts 
attention, so stirs hearts as the cry J’accuse. The reform writ- 
ings of the seventies and eighties placed three points of accusa- 
tion in the front rank. They cried out to the advocates of 
the earlier methods, to the teachers of the modern languages: 
“You are overloading and overburdening the poor school chil- 
dren. And in spite of this you are attaining only unsatisfactory 
results with regard to pronunciation as also with regard to the 
practical mastery of the written and spoken language. You are 
neglecting the Realien and are not placing a complete picture of 
modern culture before the minds of your pupils.” 

And who was in Germany the herald of this great move- 
ment? Strange enough: a representative of the dead languages 
— Hermann Perthes. He had published in 1875 four highly 
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important papers Zur Reform des Lateinischen Unterrichts auf 
Gymnasien und Realschulen, and had here proclaimed to the 
language teachers of the old school: You do not take into suf- 
ficient consideration the nature of the child; you do not know 
how to build up your teaching upon a psychological basis, to 
arouse proper interest in the content of the reading material, to 
advance it to the place where it belongs, to make it the central 
point of all teaching. You have not demanded enough of the 
power of imitation, so strong in youth; you have not offered 
a living Anschauung; and instead of leading your pupils on 
analytical ways to unconscious, easy acquisition, upon you falls 
the responsibility that the complaints of overwork have become 
so general in the schools. 

And just as Hermann Perthes indicated the inability of 
the pupils to fulfill the requirements under the old régime, 
Klotzsch in two publications of 1876-77 subjected the results of 
French instruction to a no less candid criticism. His demand: 
first the thing (i.e., the language), then the abstraction (i.e., 
the rules),— reappears in its essentials in all the later writings 
of the reformers, and can be maintained as one of the main 
principles accepted to-day by the overwhelming majority of mod- 
ern language teachers. 

In 1878 Graf Pfeil, old in years but still in the opinion of 
many a Stiirmer und Drianger, sought to demonstrate the entire 
superfluousness of grammar and to eliminate all translation into 
the foreign language as pernicious nonsense. [ am speaking 
here of his article in the 20th volume of the Paédagogisches Archiv 
(pp. 431-89) ; but would also call attention to his later brochures: 
that of 1879 with the strange title: Eins!, of 1882 with the alarm- 
ing title: Unser Schulwesen is krank!, and of 1883 with the title 
full of promise: Wie lernt man eine Sprache? 

A telling effect was produced in 1878 by the timely and 
really excellent remarks of Moritz Trautmann, published in the 
first volume of the Anglia, relating especially to the description 
and definition of sounds. To Trautmann is due the great merit 
of being the first to advocate the phonetic side of the reform for 
actual school instruction. Trautmann opened the eyes and ears 
of many modern language teachers, and convinced them of the 
great importance of phonetics in teaching. To him also we owe 
the cry of accusation, full and energetic, that has often sounded 
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since through the literature of the modern language reform 
movement: ‘“ The pronunciation of the modern languages, as 
taught in the schools, is appalling.” 

In 1880 there took his stand at Trautmann’s side an almost 
unknown teacher in Wiesbaden, who has since won the leader- 
ship in this war of reform, Dr. Wilhelm Vietor, now professor 
at the University of Marburg, and most favorably known through 
his epoch-making writings on sound-physiology and methods. In 
1880 he published in the Zeitschrift fiir franzdsische Sprache 
(volume II, pp. 43-62), the characteristic features of his position 
on the question: Schriftlehre oder Sprachlehre? There he em- 
phasized the necessity of starting from the sound. Already there 
he made the demand that the accidence be based upon sound. 
He gave instructions regarding the functions of the organs of 
speech ; he referred to the formation of the sounds of speech as 
also to a simplification of the existing orthography to one more 
adapted to the real pronunciation. 

Two years later Vietor followed this by his then anonymous 
pamphlet: Der Sprachunterricht muss umkehren. Ein Beitrag 
zur Uberbiirdungsfrage von Quousque Tandem! (The Teach- 
ing of Languages must start afresh. A Contribution to the Sub- 
ject of Overburdening of Pupils by Quousque Tandem.) 

Seldom has a bulky folio made such sensation, produced 
so large a literature of praise and bitter attack, as this small 
pamphlet, consisting of but two forms. Vietor’s pamphlet, said 
Geheimrat Miinch, acted like a trumpet-blast, excellent for the 
awakening of sleepers. And Dean Russell in his scholarly work, 
German Higher Schools, calls it rightly “a veritable thunder- 
bolt ”! 

In this, the most read and most famous of all the writings 
of the reform movement, Vietor made the per?erted method of 
language teaching directly responsible for the overburdening of 
the school children. He referred with vigorous, bold words, that 
struck forcibly home, to the criminal neglect of phonology, to 
the routine and the pedantry of the text-books, to the disregard 
of thought-content, to the lifelessness of the existing language 
teaching, and to the unsympathetic juxtaposition of the languages 
in the school curriculum. He longed for the death of rules and 
separate sentences, and declared translating into the foreign lan- 
guages to be an art that had nothing in common with the school. 
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II. THE REFORM OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
IN GERMANY 


It is desirable to give an analysis as accurate as possible 
of the contents of Vietor’s pamphlet’ which exercised so material 
an influence upon the reorganization of modern foreign language 
teaching in Germany, especially as an English translation, I am 
sorry to say, has not appeared. 

Vietor takes us first of all into a class-room where the in- 
struction is conducted according to the traditional method, i 
order to indicate how perverted a course the teachers are one 

Should the pupil be asked, “ Of what does a word consist?” 
we could be certain of hearing as answer, “ Of letters.” A word 
is pronounced, e.g., schwarz. The pupil in question will hold 
fast to his opinion and enumerate the letters, s, c, h, w, a, r, 2. 
He has no idea that his answer merely coincides with a quite 
accidental orthography. We ask him further for the sounds 
of which that word chosen as example is composed. We receive 
the same answer: s, c, h, w, a, r, z, and the child looks at us in 
amazement for setting such superfluous questions. That s, c, h, 
are three signs for a single sound, but that z is a single sign 
for two sounds (the ¢ and s sound), — of all that the pupils have 
never heard. This fatal confusion of written and spoken lan- 
guage is implanted in the child with the primer. Woe to him 
who should not Know that a, e, i, 0, u, y, are vowels and the re- 
maining letters or “ sounds” are consonants! But ask the pupil 
or even the teacher for the cause of this classification! “The 
consonants cannot be pronounced by themselves”’ (what occurs 
then when we shoo the chickens with a sh?), “ only the vowels 
can form syllables” (but nevertheless the child learns: Bst! wer 
kommt da still und stumm?) —in short, we must listen to a 


1 Der Sprachunterricht muss umkehren! Ein Beitrag zur Uberbiirdungs- 
Srage von Quousgue Tandem (Wilhelm Vietor), Heilbronn, Verlag der Gebriider 
Henninger, 1882. In the mean time several new editions have appeared. 
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system of phonetics unutterably nonsensical. On the other hand, 
another teacher, especially strenuous and pedantic, will demand 
that the child distinguish in pronunciation between ai and ¢i, e. g., 
Saite (string, of a violin), Seite (page, of a book), a distinction 
that was lost in Germany five centuries ago. A third teacher 
regards it as indispensable that “soft” b, d, g, be spoken at the end 
of syllables and words (for what Auslaut is, the pupils never even 
get the opportunity of learning); hence, Grab, gesund, Betrug. 
Vietor calls this last a direct falsification of the German language, 
which recognizes to the present day in such words only unvoiced 
explosive and fricative sounds in the Auslaut. The sp, st of 
the Hanoverian especially pleases a fourth teacher, on perhaps 
musical grounds, and he forces upon his pupils this Low German 
provincialism, which even in the times of Luther was nothing 
but a provincialism. For in Luther’s German appear schtehen, 
schtossen, schpringen, which were and are still retained in the 
standard pronunciation of High German. 

After the letters have been affectionately illumined, the al- 
phabet duly practiced, the real scholastic grammar begins with 
the parts of speech; i.e., their names, but without objective ex- 
planation, without logical foundation. In syntax practically the 
same course is later pursued with subject, predicate, object, attri- 
bute, etc. And whence come the multitudinous mistakes? From 
the fact that the name has first been given, instead of inducing 
at the start a full and complete comprehension of the sentence- 
content in the mind of the child; instead of producing in it the 
definite idea, the right significance, e.g., of an object, before 
the technical nomenclature is given. 

“And,” continues Vietor in his epoch-making writing, “ just 
as syllables and groups of syllables should not consist for teacher 
or pupil of letters but of sounds, a language is composed of 
sentences, and of words only for the purposes of the lexi- 
cographer.” 

We can never learn to speak a language by memorizing long 
lists of disconnected words. And should all the rules of grammar 
be added to this, we are thereby no nearer the goal toward which 
Wwe are striving. 

At the commencement of modern language instruction the 
teacher should make first of all the formation and nature of the 
sounds clear to the pupil, should inform him what a close or open 
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vowel is, what the distinction is between simple sounds and 
diphthongs, between voiced or sonant and unvoiced or surd 
sounds. 

Vietor demands that not too great stress be laid at the end 
of the first year in the estimate of the pupil upon orthographical 
uncertainty but mainly upon the faults of pronunciation. He 
touches upon many a blunder of the teachers of French and 
English in Germany, for example, upon their zeal in declensions, 
where in English and French there are no real declensions, or 
upon the nonsensical rules of gender in the teaching of Latin, etc., 
and emphasizes that instead of memorizing the rules and excep- 
tions of syntax, they should rather seek for a complete under- 
standing of the underlying principle. 

It is then, for example, not of such importance in the teaching 
of French that the pupil can say off the lists of verbs which govern 
the subjunctive, as rather that he know: the essence of the sub- 
junctive is uncertainty, doubt, unreality, in contrast to certainty, 
surety, reality; from this principle its application is to be ex- 
plained. 

In the second part of his pamphlet Vietor describes with 
bitter irony the customary method of class instruction, the set- 
ting as task the memorizing of words, the so-called Durchnahme 
of rules, of which last he says very correctly, “ What the pupil 
might have sought and found in his own strength and by inde- 
pendent reflection is presented to him as it were upon the salver. 
Never can he cry in triumph Eureka, for he has never learned 
to seek. Hence the printed rule has no interest for him.” 

In other words, Vietor desires that the pupil collect in a 
certain degree for himself his grammar, after the material has been 
laid before him in suitable form. 

Those disconnected sentences put before the pupils for pur- 
poses of translation Vietor attacks vigorously. “One would 
think they had been collected for jest or carnival merriment.” 
The home lessons of the old régime he calls a veritable brooding- 
place of mistakes, a national scourge for teacher and pupil alike, 
a double and threefold sin against the young. And how shall the 
reading be conducted, and how not? Upon the gist, the thought- 
content, shall the stress be laid, and yet many teachers treat read- 
ing as merely a kind of running commentary of the grammar. 

The scraps of literary knowledge which the pupils eventually 
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acquire in the slow course of reading where everything is ana- 
lyzed according to the grammatical rules, would have been easier 
to attain had printed translations of the foreign authors been put 
in their hands. 

Vietor advises that the pupils be also made conversant with 
the epistolary style of the foreign language, and calls for instruc- 
tion regarding the country, its peculiarities, its history. He de- 
clares it to be nothing discreditable if the pupil be enabled to ask 
and find his way about in the foreign capital. 

The practical proposals with which Vietor’s pamphlet closes 
culminate in the following demand: the course of instruction 
must begin with a preparatory schooling in phonology. For 
this purpose the teachers should study phonetics. They should 
know how the organs of speech act in the production of 
the various sounds. In this they should be qualified to give 
their pupils elementary instruction, proper helps and hints for 
the right production of the sounds. They should be able as soon 
as a mistake in pronunciation is made, to indicate to the pupil 
where his error of articulation lay. 

And further: the First Book should contain fresh, stirring 
reading material, and from this all further instruction should take 
its start. Not material analogous to the Cornelius Nepos of the 
Latin period, is what Vietor wishes, but something from the rich 
treasures of rhymes and tales, riddles and songs. Spring, sum- 
mer, autumn and winter, and the work, enjoyment and games that 
they bring. Home and hearth, garden, field and wood, land 
and water, earth and sky — of these the children should read in 
the foreign tongue, of these they should be trained to converse, 
entirely in the foreign language, with their teachers. 

Vietor’s understanding of the course of the analytical-induc- 
tive method is as follows (and here I may be permitted to give 
the closing words of his brochure verbatim) : “ No home prepa- 
ration shall be demanded of the pupil. The teacher reads in class 
a short piece aloud as slowly and distinctly as necessary, during 
which the books of the pupils are closed. He gives the meaning 
of the words not yet known or such as are to be inferred from 
the context, leaving the complete translation to the competition of 
the class, retaining it however naturally in strict control. Now 
the books shall be opened. The teacher reads the piece again 
aloud or allows one of the best pupils to read; others — the num- 
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ber of volunteers will be great — follow in reading, and also in 
translating. After he has assured himself that the pupils under- 
stand the meaning of each individual word, he puts questions 
regarding the content with the books still open (under certain 
circumstances first in the mother tongue, then in the foreign 
language) to which answers are to be given in the foreign lan- 
guage and in complete sentences. The books are again closed, 
and confident pupils, later also the more timid, reproduce the 
story in the foreign tongue. Now writing may begin. First on 
the black-board, then in the note-books, both in the form of 
answers to questions set by the teacher. In the next period the 
piece is repeated. A list of words in phonetic transcription at 
the end of the Reader, later a dictionary, shall enable the pupil 
to look up at home words which have escaped his memory. The 
learning or memorizing of words is not demanded, and only then 
shall the teacher announce that a poem or suitable prose piece 
is to be recited in the next period when the great majority of 
the pupils go home with the consciousness that they “ know it 
already ” and with the desire of repeating it to their parents. 

“Written work to be done at home shall not be set, and trans- 
lating into the foreign language is an art that has no connection 
with the school. In the course of time the treatment of the 
reading matter must become more independent, but the double 
aim — understanding and reproduction—never lost to sight. 
That the latter — reproduction — will have at its disposal an 
ever increasing stock of spontaneous forms of thought and ex- 
pression, is self-evident. But what of grammar? Quite of its 
own accord it attaches itself in detail to the reading. At not too 
great intervals a revision of the reading matter, which had been 
studied in the meantime, should take place with definite chapters 
of grammar in view, and the results systematically classified and 
used to supplement former statements. There is not the least 
doubt but that the foreign language must be spoken in the class. 
Instruction in the classical languages has with its present-day 
methods not attained this goal. From this we can learn, how not 
to do it.” 

Although I do not agree in all details with the “ Father of 
the Reform” whom I admire so highly, I have thought it best 
to give first an exact reproduction of his views. I reserve for 
myself the privilege of later showing how in practice much has 
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assumed another form, whereby, however, his fame of having 
by a strong cry of warning cleared the course for needed and 
helpful innovations has not been diminished. 

Vietor’s views found enthusiastic approbation, but also from 
the opposition energetic protest. In the clash of opinions the 
modest, earnest man continued quietly in his course conscious 
of his purpose. He worked continually on his famous work, 
which soon reappeared in a new edition, Elemente der Phonetik 
und Orthoepie des Deutschen, Englischen und Franzésischen 
mit Riicksicht auf die Bediirfnisse der Lehrpraxis (Leipzig, Reis- 
land’s Verlag; the fourth edition appeared in 1898), of which he 
published in 1897 an abridged edition, Kleine Phonetik. He pre- 
sented foreigners desirous of learning German with his excellent 
little book, German Pronunciation, Practice and Theory’ (2nd 
edition revised and enlarged, Leipzig, O. R. Reisland, 1890), as 
also with the pamphlet, Wie ist die Aussprache des Deutschen 
su lehren? (3te Auflage, Marburg, Elwert’s Verlag, 1901). He 
prepared Lauttafeln (phonetic charts), so advantageous in in- 
struction in pronunciation on a phonetic basis, for German, French, 
and English (published together with Vietor’s Explanations by 
Elwert in Marburg), and composed a Deutsches Lesebuch in 
Lautschrift als Hiilfsbuch sur Erwerbung einer mustergiiltigen 
Aussprache (Leipzig, B. G. Teubner’s Verlag, 1901). He founded 
and edited the periodical publications Phonetische Studien and 
the most authoritative organ of the German reform movement 
Die neueren Sprachen (Marburg, N. G. Elwert). And finally, 
as university professor in Marburg, developed a corps of capable 
modern language teachers to whom he gave a thorough training 
in phonetics as aid in their difficult calling. 

And what Vietor by his pamphlet had so well started, was 
successfully put into practice by like-minded, capable teachers 
with pedagogical talent, ever on the watch for the practical. A 
large literature relating to methods has appeared, and what 
Vietor could merely here and there suggest has been elaborated 
in detail, and many a new hint, many a careful modification, 


1 The best German, German Sounds, and how they are represented in spell- 
ing, the Letters of the Alphabet, and their phonetic values, German Accent, Speci- 
mens. The German edition was entitled, Die Aussprache des Schriftdeutschen, 
mit dem Worterverzeichnis fiir die deutsche Rechtschreibung in phonetischer Um- 
schrift sowie phonetischen Texten; 4te Auflage, Leipzig, Reisland’s Verlag, 1898. 
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many a piece of practical advice has proved of profit for the 
schoolroom. 

As a lively interest has been manifested among American 
teachers for these writings, I would submit the following list 
which I have selected from the wealth of the reform literature 
as of greatest importance for further consideration : 


BreyMANN, Der neusprachliche Unterricht an Gymnasien und Real- 
schulen. Miinchen, 1882. 

Kiun, Zur Methode des franzisischen Sprachunterrichts. Wiesbaden, 
1883. 

Mincu, Zur Férderung des franzésischen Unterrichts. Heilbronn, 1883. 
(Zweite umgearbeitete Auflage, Leipzig, 1895.) 

Fevix Franke, Die praktische Spracherlernung auf Grund der Psychologie 
und Physiologie. Heilbronn, 1884. 

BreyMANN & MO titer, Zur Reform des neusprachlichen Unterrichts. 
Miinchen, 1884. 

HorNeMANN, Zur Reform des neusprachlichen Unterrichts auf hoheren 
Lehranstalten. 2 Hefte. Hannover, 1885, 1886. 

A. Ontert, Die fremdsprachliche Reformbewegung mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung des Franzésischen. K6nigsberg, 1886. 

BrersauM, Die analytisch-direkte Methode. Kassel, 1880. 

RamBeau, Der franzisische und englische Unterricht in der deutschen 
Schule. Hamburg, 1886. 


Louvier, Uber Naturgemassheit im fremdsprachlichen Unterricht. Ham- 
burg, 3. Auflage, 1888. 

A. von Ropven, Inwiefern muss der Sprachunterricht umkehren? Mar- 
burg, 1890. 

Max Wa ter, Die Reform des neusprachlichen Unterrichts auf Schule und 
Universitat. Mit einem Nachwort von Wilhelm Vietor. Marburg, 
Verlag von Elwert. 

Max Wa ter, Der franzésische Klassenunterricht (Unterstufe). Marburg 
(Elwert), 1895. 

Max Watter, Englisch nach dem Frankfurter Reformplan. Marburg, 
1898. 

KurncHarpt, Ein Jahr Erfahrungen mit der neuen Methode. Marburg, 
1888. 

Kurncuarot, Die Alten und die Jungen. Marburg, 1888. 

KurncHarot, Drei weitere Jahre Erfahrungen mit der imitativen Methode. 
Marburg, 1892. 

Ktun, Entwurf eines Lehrplans fiir den franzisischen Unterricht am 
Realgymnasium. (Mittel- und Oberstufe.) Marburg, 1880. 
Franzésische Aussprache und Sprachfertigkeit. Marburg, 1880. 

(Zweite Auflage, 1893.) 

E. von Sattwirk, Fiinf Kapitel vom Erlernen fremder Sprachen. Berlin, 

1808. 
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STIEHLER, Streifziige auf dem Gebiet der neusprachlichen Reformbewegung. 
Marburg, 1890. 


STIEHLER, Zur Methodik des neusprachlichen Unterrichts. Marburg, 1891. 
MANGOLD, Geléste und ungeliste Fragen der Methodtk. Berlin, 1802. 


WaArzo.ot, Die Aufgabe des neusprachlichen Unterrichts und die Vorbil- 
dung der Lehrer. Berlin, 1892. 


BaHLsEN, Der franzisische Sprachunterricht im neuen Kurs. Berlin, 
1892. 

Outert, Methodische Anleitung zum Unterricht im Franzésischen. Han- 
nover, 1893. 


Fetter, Ein Versuch mit der analytischen Lehrmethode beim Unterricht in 
der franzisischen Sprache. Wien, 1890. 


An almost complete bibliography of the entire material is to 
be found in Hermann Breymann’s Die neusprachliche Reform- 
litteratur von 1876 bis 1893 (Leipzig, Verlag von Deichert, 1898), 
in which over 800 articles and books for and against the reform 
movement are cited. In his second bibliographical work, Die 
neusprachliche Reformlitteratur von 1894 bis 1899 (Leipzig, 
Deichert, 1900), Breymann, professor at the University of 
Munich, continued in his praiseworthy task. 

Whoever would be convinced by visiting a German school 
of the practical results which those reform proposals and en- 
deavors of Vietor and his followers have effected, to him I would 
recommend the Musterschule in Frankfurt-on-the-Main, under 
the genial direction of Max Walter. There Max Walter himself 
gives instruction in French and English according to the “ new 
method,” and a capable body of teachers are working success- 
fully along the same lines under his guidance. 

It cannot be denied that even to-day many university pro- 
fessors and teachers of modern languages in Germany are un- 
favorably disposed toward the entire reform movement. The old 
and easy method of grammatical analysis will undoubtedly for a 
long time boast of many stubborn followers, — but in general we 
have proceeded to the order of the day regardless of their protests, 
and the so-called “ December Conference,” summoned in 1890 
by the Emperor, recommended, beside a material abridgment 
in grammatical instruction, a method of teaching which should 
start with reading, whereby knowledge of grammar should be 
developed as the result of reading. A new goal,—so ran the 
last decree of that Schulenquétekommission, — shall from now 
on be set all higher schools, the practical (oral and written) 
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application of the foreign language shall be placed in the fore- 
ground, and grammar shall be merely a means to the end! 

In Austria the higher authorities had even earlier recognized 
the necessity of a reform in modern language teaching. As early 
as May, 1887, the Minister of Education in Vienna had declared 
that the methods of teaching English and French — deviating from 
those of the dead languages — must above all else strive to ren- 
der the modern languages a means of mutual understanding. And 
in the ordinances of the Austrian educational authorities an im- 
portant step was taken in advance of the German position, for 
the Austrian regulations exclude from the lower classes transla- 
tions from the mother tongue, admitting them only as of secondary 
importance in the middle and upper classes. In place of this there 
will be substituted in Austrian schools in appropriate succession, 
dictation, questions and answers, remodelling, reproduction, etc. ; 
in short, tasks which lie in the domain of the foreign language, 
which stand in connection with the reading and which serve to 
arouse Sprachgefiihl. Hence they have in the official circles 
of Austria drawn final, definite conclusions from the reform in 
methods earlier, more distinctly and with greater vigor than in 
Germany. 

I know that several prominent university professors in Amer- 
ica, this land of rapid progress, even in most recent times regard 
training in speaking in foreign language teaching either as a goal 
not attainable by the school or as of little consequence. And 
others, perhaps, fear that with such an end in view the formal 
educational worth of language study would be lost. In reply 
to such doubts, Dr. Schulze, director of the Collége francais in 
Berlin, has spoken as follows: “ If the modern foreign languages 
are taught in the way that formerly Latin was actually taught, — 
with the intention of speaking it,— they will exercise a very im- 
portant and peculiar influence in the development of the child’s 
intellectual power. They give the mind of the pupil a versatility, 
which instruction in Latin and Greek can never impart. They 
produce, as opposed to the tendency of classical instruction, 
directed solely toward the cultivation of the logical faculties, a 
productive ability, as it were an artistic ease in creation, which is 
absolutely necessary as counterbalance.” Also Professor Adolf 
Tobler, the famous Romanist of the University of Berlin, has 
designated it as altogether too great resignation, as a modesty far 
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overstepping the limits, if we believe that in foreign language 
teaching we must renounce the hope of imparting actual ability 
to speak. “ To speak and write a foreign tongue is a means of 
instruction of such far-reaching consequence that it must be in- 
sisted upon.” It is difficult to understand how the Tobler, who 
uttered these words, could in his sympathies remain more on the 
side of the opposition to the reform movement. Did he, perhaps, 
fear as university professor that the endeavors of the future teach- 
ers of modern languages could be directed too much toward attain- 
ing fluency in speaking? Or, did he fear that they would devote 
too much attention to the modern, living language, and too little 
to the older stages of its development, — that they would train 
a generation of young people who should no longer take pleasure 
in the traditional, strictly philological study of the literary prod- 
ucts of the Middle Ages? 

In the clash of opinions, which resulted in the first decade 
after Vietor’s reform pamphlet, two constantly more sharply de- 
fined hostile camps were to be distinguished ; on the one side the 
teachers of the classics and the modern language teachers, who 
still held fast to the grammar study of former days, upon whose 
banner the battle-cry was inscribed “ Logical Linguistic Training,” 
and on the other the advocates of phonetics, the opponents of 
translating methods, those teachers who laid more stress upon 
Sprachgefiihl and practical application of the modern languages in 
conversation and independent written expression than upon ex- 
tensive grammatical knowledge. The result was a secession of 
the modern language teachers favorable to the reform move- 
ment at the general German Philologen- und Schulmannertage. 
Every year, at the present time every second year, are held Ger- 
man Neuphilologentage, at which the hard-fought fight for the 
new ideals is waged. A crisis came at the Berlin Neuphilologen- 
tag of June, 1892, when Stephan WaAtzoldt advocated in glowing 
words the reform of foreign language teaching in the schools 
and universities, and where the vast majority of the conference 
cheered enthusiastically in approbation. The victory of the new 
method was decided. 

By this, however, is not meant that we teachers of modern 
languages in Germany follow unconditionally all of Vietor’s pro- 
posals. With most of us there has gradually developed in practice a 
method which holds aloof from the excesses of the two diametri- 
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cally opposed tendencies ; which proceeds, as it were, mediatingly, 
selecting from all reform experiments and innovations what is 
best and most useful for class instruction. _ 

After my experiences and observations in America I should 
regard such a course most adapted to American conditions. What 
a few of the most radical reformers have demanded, to completely 
do away with systematic grammar, can be recommended least 
of all in a land where the majority of the pupils speak English 
as their mother tongue. The grammatical categories must be ren- 
dered more intelligible to the children, and for this purpose a 
language richer in accidence studied. The inflections of Latin, 
for example, are certainly of much assistance in acquiring a clear 
comprehension of grammar. But when Latin is not studied, or 
the stage is too early for this, the desired assistance in acquiring 
that grammatical insight which at all events must be attained in 
the school, should be sought in the richer German or French 
languages. 

Therefore, work toward systematic grammar, — even in mod- 
ern language teaching! But do not start out with the system! 
Do not begin, as in former days, with practice in declensions and 
conjugations, but begin with connected texts, even if they be short 
and easy, out of which the grammatical forms and rules shall 
gradually be discovered! And when a sufficient amount of gram- 
matical material has been collected, then place together what is 
homogeneous, what is related, and build up the system. This 
analytical-inductive course is warmly recommended even by those 
who style themselves “ moderated reformers ” (gemiissigte Refor- 
mer), as whose representatives in Germany I would name, before 
all others, Wilhelm Miinch (Zur Férderung des franzésischen 
Unterrichts, 2. Auflage, Leipzig, 1895) and Oskar Ulbrich (Uber 
die franzdsische Lektiire an Realgymnasien, Berlin, 1884). Miinch 
regards grammar as the backbone of all language instruction, but 
warns against the “too much” in grammatical rules and excep- 
tions, recommends limiting one’s self to the typical, the important 
and the essential. With Vietor he advocates with all firmness 
“learning to speak,” without which modern language will incur 
the curse of ridiculousness. He recommends continual practice 
in conversation in connection with the reading, which shall form 
the central point of the instruction. He emphasizes the ethical 
and zxsthetical means of instruction, which the cultivation of a 
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correct pronunciation affords; he wishes to see the pupils held to 
reading, beautiful as well as judicious, and demands of every 
teacher of modern languages that he himself master the living 
language, and, if possible, attain in the foreign country fluency in 
speaking and a faultless pronunciation. In his high regard for 
phonetics Miinch also agrees with Vietor, and demands of the 
teacher a knowledge of the elements of sound physiology ; warns, 
however, against introducing the scientific terminology into the 
class-room. Especial emphasis he lays upon careful drill in the 
sounds peculiar to the foreign language, as also upon a most 
distinct articulation, but looks upon phonetic transcription as 
superfluous. He recommends frequent practice of the ear and 
also frequent dictation; admits the worth and importance of free 
composition, of independent oral and written expression of 
thought ; he wishes to see foreign language compositions carefully 
prepared even in the earlier stages of instruction, and Sprachgefiihl 
developed, but he would not give up all practice in translation, 
although admitting that the doing of native classics into the for- 
eign language, formerly so popular, was nonsense, — as naturally 
even the best achievements of pupils in this line could be but 
bungling. 

The reading according to Miinch may no longer be a mere 
grammatical note-book. The content shall have its influence, and 
not merely in the later stages of instruction when the characteristic 
peculiarities of the nation’s classics and their importance from 
the standpoint of the history of civilization are to be brought 
home to the pupil, but from the very start, where material of 
more valuable content shall be discussed. Here he opposes the 
theses which Wendt (Hamburg) proposed at the Neuphilologen- 
tag in Vienna, according to which the reading of the poets should 
be limited to six months, while grammar and the history of litera- 
ture should be entirely excluded from the school. With Vietor 
and Watzoldt, Minch also emphasizes the fact that the final 
goal of foreign language teaching must be a comprehension of 
the foreign people’s spirit, its peculiar civilization. An important 
factor in this is an acquaintance with the Realien. Klinghardt 
in 1886 was the first, to my knowledge, to call attention to this 
field, and by Realien he understands what in Latin and Greek are 
called “ antiquities”; that is, everything that is connected with 
the civilization of modern nations in their interpretation of life. 
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By means of direct observation this should be brought into even 
greater prominence for class and private reading through text- 
books and university lectures. Applied to American educational 
conditions, the resulting demand upon German and French in- 
struction would be to impart to the pupils a knowledge and under- 
standing of the more important details of the geography and his- 
tory of Germany and France, of the sagas, folk-lore and civiliza- 
tion, of the government and institutions, of the manners and cus- 
toms of former and more recent times; yes, even to make the pu- 
pils to some degree conversant with such material, as is to be 
found in R. Kron’s useful “ Readers”: German Daily Life: In- 
formation on the various topics of German Life, Manners, and 
Institutions (Newson & Co., New York), and French Daily Life: 
A Guide for the Student as well as for the Traveller (Newson & 
Co., New York). 

Many and various other suggestions for further enlivening 
modern language teaching have followed. Divers tendencies run 
along beside those already defined, and find their place in the 
teaching of foreign languages in German schools. It is traceable 
to the influence of such suggestions, when the most recent Prus- 
sian Lehrplaine (1901) allow instead of translations free composi- 
tions in the foreign language to be written in the upper classes, 
which are considered to be as good a proof of knowledge as 
was formerly an exercise interlarded with grammatical diffi- 
culties. 

Some years ago Vietor and his friends presented a petition 
to the ministry in Berlin, and emphasized that the new method, 
favored even by the government, trains the pupil from the very 
beginning in free expression in the foreign tongue, and that 
consequently no translation of the old style could be demanded of 
him in the final examination. The Prussian government seems to 
recognize the justice of this objection and also in this direction 
to allow the teachers of the modern languages the desired freedom 
in method. In other respects, also, material concessions have 
been made to the demands of the reformers: The German gym- 
nasium should lay greater stress upon oral performances in mod- 
ern foreign languages than upon written, and should desist en- 
tirely from written examinations. While in the official ordinances 
of the 7o0’s one could still read “development of fluency in 
speaking cannot be the task of the school,” the most recent Prus- 
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sian Lehrpline demand training in speaking, intensity in reading, 
familiarization with the foreign people’s spirit. A new concession 
to the method of not translating is the ordinance that even in a 
reading period a discussion of the content in the foreign language 
may, at times, be substituted for the translation of the text into 
the mother tongue. The use of phonetic transcriptions, which 
was formerly forbidden in German schools, has, to be sure, not 
become generally adopted, but is certainly allowed where a teacher 
regards it as profitable. Reading and speaking, practice of the 
ear, dictations and free compositions have now, by official order, 
been brought into the foreground, — the study and the methods 
of modern foreign language teaching have indeed changed very 
materially from those of former days; have been remodelled to 
meet the demands and needs of a new time and of modern educa- 
tional ideals. 

Martin Hartmann, who stands at the head of the modern 
language teaching reformers of Saxony, has made in various 
directions pregnant suggestions. In his work Die Anschauung im 
neusprachlichen Unterrichte (Wien, Eduard Hdlzel, 1895) he 
showed with what profit and success pictures can be used in teach- 
ing, and how excellently they are adapted to force the children to 
speak and to convey to them the materials of the foreign language 
without the use of the mother tongue. This same Professor 
Martin Hartmann advocated Schiilerkorrespondenz, and has 
brought it about that to-day thousands of German schoolboys and 
girls, under the guidance of their teachers, correspond with other 
pupils in France and England. Every year he engages foreign- 
ers, capable elocutionists, to read to the pupils in the various 
cities of Germany selected specimens of French, English and 
American literature. As is well known, in Germany instruction, 
even in the foreign languages, is given only by German-born 
teachers (the few foreigners, teaching in private schools, could 
scarcely be taken into account) ; hence it can be estimated how 
profitable it must be for our pupils to hear foreigners. Similar 
arrangements, especially for Berlin, were made fourteen years 
ago by Kabisch and Bahlsen, and during each winter opportunity 
has been offered foreign language teachers to hear those poetical 
and prose pieces which should be taken up in class, read by French 
and English recitors. As this has met with such great success 
in Germany, it should encourage American teachers not to be 
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satisfied with occasionally sending the pupils to a theatrical pre- 
sentation of a French or German classic, but to afford them as 
well frequent opportunity of hearing German and French readers. 
Here we must take into account the question of a “ standard pro- 
nunciation,” and it seems to me to be of particular importance for 
instruction in German that teacher and pupil have continual 
opportunity of hearing that pronunciation which since the trans- 
actions of the German Aussprachekonferenz is alone regarded 
as authoritative, —the North German stage pronunciation. In 
addition to the work of Wilhelm Vietor already mentioned, Die 
Aussprache des Schriftdeutschen, mit der phonetischen Umschrift 
des Worterverszeichnisses (Leipzig, Reisland), I would here rec- 
ommend his little pamphlet: Wie ist die Aussprache des Deutschen 
zu lehren? (third edition, Marburg, 1901) and the brochure of 
Theodor Siebs, professor at the University of Greifswald: 
Deutsche Biihnenaussprache (Berlin, 1898). 

In the teaching of French in American schools the question 
as to what pronunciation is to be taught as standard could scarce 
arise, as from time immemorial the French of the Parisian society 
life, and in elocution the stage pronunciation of the Théatre Fran- 
¢ais have been indisputably authoritative. 

It is quite natural that those who in America teach their 
German or French mother tongue should be more or less under 
the influence of a provincial dialect. Whether or not they have 
the desire to rid themselves of this dialect and acquire a standard 
pronunciation, they cannot at any rate close their eyes to the 
evident fact that a supreme court of appeal is in a certain sense 
necessary and, for the sake of as uniform a pronunciation as 
possible on the part of the pupil, desirable. American pupils in 
the three or four years during which instruction in German is 
imparted have often just as many, if not more German teachers ; 
one of whom may be under the influence of a south German or 
Austrian dialect, another under the influence of Berlin or Saxon 
provincialisms, while a third may come from Hanover, and more 
or less consciously may introduce the characteristic features of his 
native dialect into his teachings. It is impossible to completely 
eliminate the consequences, but in the interest of a pure and true 
pronunciation of the High German taught in American schools 
it would be, by all means, desirable if the resolutions of the Aus- 
sprachekonferenz could be recognized as standard in all doubtful 
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cases, for German, with as great unanimity as has so long pre- 
vailed in the teaching of French. 

In order to establish a certain uniformity of pronunciation, 
French as well as German texts have been published for Amer- 
ican schools with accompanying phonetic transcriptions, and I 
would urgently advise teachers at least to give them a trial: 
a French anthology, Chrestomathie Francaise, Morceaux Choisis 
de Prose et de Poésie avec Prononciation figurée 4 l’Usage des 
Etrangers, par Jean Passy et Adolphe Rambeau, Précédés d'une 
Introduction sur la Méthode Phonétique (second revised edition, 
New York, Henry Holt, 1901) ; and for German instruction has 
appeared the first volume in a series of “ Ideophonic Texts for 
Acquiring Languages,” edited by Robert Morris Pierce: Schiller’s 
Wilhelm Tell, Act I, Editorial Critic George Hempl (New York, 
Hinds & Noble, 1900). 

The demand that the present-day teaching of modern lan- 
guages shall make the pupil conversant with the so-called Realien 
has aroused great activity in another direction. Not only have 
teachers selected other and more modern materials for school 
reading, and avoided the exclusive study of classic authors or 
historians, but they have even supplemented the reading with 
maps, sketches and pictures, which, by means of very detailed 
explanations render many things clear to the pupil which the 
schoolmen of former times believed unworthy of discussion in 
class. They have begun, and surely with all propriety, to take 
interest in pictures which represent French and German land- 
scapes and cities, places of historic interest, famous architectural 
monuments, yes, even streets and public squares, imposing per- 
sonalities of earlier and more recent times, types of everyday 
life, in fact everything that could be interesting and instructive 
from the standpoint of the history of civilization. It has been 
recommended to portray in the elementary books the inside of a 
French or German city or peasant house, to reproduce original 
letters in the characteristic handwriting, for it is, I am sorry to say, 
a much-lamented drawback that even our most advanced pupils, in 
spite of a most thorough mastery of the foreign language, are not 
able to decipher letters written by foreigners. In evening and 
commercial schools it would be profitable not to withhold from 
the pupils even business correspondence, but to bring to their 
attention Lettres d'affaires, Circulaires, Lettres de change, etc. 
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At the same time the coinage of a foreign land would naturally be 
discussed; many a new text-book for German schools already 
gives reproductions of coins. Professor Wilhelm Scheffler in 
Dresden recommended that not merely a map of Paris in the 
Middles Ages, a bird’s-eye view of Berlin or Holzel’s Paris be 
hung in the class-room and made the basis of conversation in the 
foreign language, but he has had even models constructed on trust- 
worthy historic lines, which bring in plastic form before the eyes 
of the pupils the Bastille, the Théatre Moliére and a Ruelle, i.e., 
a literary salon of the seventeenth century. In like manner he 
intends to issue in the Verlag des Dresdener Fribelhauses a model 
of the Weimar theatre at the time of Goethe and Schiller, a 
presentation of the Glockenguss, etc. 

In a discourse delivered at the forty-fifth meeting of 
German Philologen und Schulmdnner at Bremen, September, 1899, 
I recommended the establishment of Neusprachliche Unterrichts- 
archive in which the material for object lessons should be kept, 
together with a rich library to furnish the teacher of modern 
languages with a knowledge of the Realien important for his sub- 
ject, and orient him in a domain into which his previous study 
had not directly initiated him. Such Neusprachliche Unterrichts- 
archive should be, as it were, the armory out of which we could 
choose weapons for methods of teaching full of life and inspira- 
tion. 

Thus briefly only have I been able to touch upon the mani- 
fold tendencies which in our day are endeavoring to serve and 
further instruction in the modern foreign languages. One thing 
I hope has been brought home to my readers in this general sur- 
vey of the field; the ways and ends of modern language teaching 
are now conceived to be totally different from those of the dead 
languages. Activity, endeavor and courage are shown by the 
reformers, and we may hope that after the gale which has swept 
off so much of the dust and dead ballast of modern language 
teaching has died away, an enlivening breeze may blow through 
the classes, to the delight of the pupil and joy of the teacher. 
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III. PRONUNCIATION 
Phonetics and Sound-physiology 
PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION 


Johan Storm, Professor of Romance and English Philology 
at the University of Christiania, in a country whose educational 
system has entered upon rapid advancement and where the 
“Quousque tandem method” has numerous advocates, — Johan 
Storm in his most favorably known book, Die lebende Sprache, 
says: “As long as the teachers of modern foreign languages are 
wanting in sufficient insight and clear understanding of the proper 
production and utilization of speech-sounds, their instruction in 
accurate pronunciation will be a mere groping about in the dark.” 

Hence he recommends for teachers a thorough study of 
sound-physiology, of phonetics. 

This is not an entirely new science. As early as 1836 M. 
Rapp had drawn attention to this important branch of language 
study by his Versuch zu einer Physiologie der Sprache, in four 
volumes (Tiibingen). But in the first place he had absolutely 
nothing trustworthy to offer, and then from the sad condition 
of existing language instruction, teachers could have derived no 
inspiration or practical application from his researches. In 1848 
Alexander John Ellis, Professor at Cambridge (England), came 
into prominence as the earliest of English phoneticians through his 
writing Essentials of Phonetics (London). The first clearly ar- 
ranged presentation of the science of phonetics was given by E. 
Briicke in his Grundziige der Physiologie und Systematik der 
Sprachlaute (Wien, 1856; 2d edition, 1876), in which he repre- 
sented by figures the necessary descriptions for the demonstration 
of the organism of speech. It was also Briicke who invented a pho- 
netic transcription imitating the position of the mouth, a system 
which was later materially perfected and far surpassed by Alexan- 
der Melville Bell (Professor of Vocal Physiology and Lecturer in 
Elocution), who as early as 1849 had published Principles of 
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Speech and Elocution (London), in his sensational work Visible 
Speech (London, 1867). A. M. Bell has worked untiringly even 
to the most recent times by word and deed to render the elements 
of phonetics intelligible to wider circles; Bell’s Sounds and their 
Relations appeared in London, 1882; his Essays on Elocution, 
New York, 1886; his University Lectures on Phonetics, New 
York, 1887; his Popular Manual of Vocal Physiology and Visible 
Speech, London, 1889; his Speech Tones, Washington, 1894. 
The honor of having given these researches new and worthy 
foundations is due the great German physicist H. Helmholtz, 
Professor at the University of Berlin, whose epoch-making Lehre 
von den Tonempfindungen (first edition, Braunschweig, 1862, 
fourth edition, 1877) has very materially influenced the leading 
phoneticians of to-day. On the investigations of Helmholtz 
depends Eduard Sievers (Professor at the University of Leipzig), 
whose Grundziige der Lautphysiologie zur Einfiihrung in das 
Studium der Lautilehre der indogermanischen Sprachen appeared 
in Leipzig, 1876; fourth edition, 1883; and whose Phonetik 
was published 1898 in second edition. A short, concise, but 
excellent, survey of the results of phonology was given by 
Moritz Trautmann, Professor at Bonn, in the first volume of the 
Anglia, 1878, and more in detail in his publications: Die Sprach- 
laute im Allgemeinen und die Laute des Englischen, Franzosi- 
schen und Deutschen im Besonderen (Leipzig, 1884-86). <A 
careful study of the revised edition of this meritorious publica- 
tion is urgently recommended to every teacher of modern lan- 
guages. It appeared Bonn, 1903, with the title Kleine Lautlehre 
des Deutschen, Franzésischen und Englischen, by Moritz Traut- 
mann. Therein are also to be found desirable references to that 
material with which in his opinion the pupil should become con- 
versant. As peer of Sievers and Trautmann stands the third great 
German phonetician of our day, Wilhelm Vietor, a list of whose 
works has already been given in a previous chapter. Here I would 
call especial attention to his Elemente der Phonetik des Deutschen, 
Englischen und Franzisischen (Leipzig, Verlag von O. R. Reis- 
land, fourth edition, 1894), a classical example of German 
industry, thoroughness and erudition. An abridged edition is 
offered in Vietor’s Kleine Phonetik (Leipzig, 1897), which in 
its clear concise form will generally suffice for the teacher. 
His Lauttafeln (phonetic charts) bring the sounds of German, 
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French and English before the eyes of the pupils with great 
distinctness and in chromatic printing, and in the class 
should serve as foundation for the first course in pronunciation 
(published Marburg, 1893, together with explanations and 
examples). The charts which Dr. Adolph Rambeau, at present 
Professor at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, had pub- 
lished in 1888 by Otto Meissner in Hamburg are also deserving of 
mention. They are accompanied by a pamphlet well worth the 
perusal of American teachers, Die Phonetik im franzisischen und 
englischen Klassenunterricht (Hamburg, O. Meissner, 1888). 
This same Rambeau read a paper on the 28th of December, 1893, 
before the Modern Language Association of America in Wash- 
ington on The Value of Phonetics in Teaching Modern Lan- 
guages, which appeared in print in 1894 in the second volume of 
Vietor’s periodical Die Neueren Sprachen. And further, I would 
call attention to the French introduction of the above-mentioned 
Chrestomathie Francaise, by Rambeau and Jean Passy, in which 
the teachers of French will find many a profitable hint for pur- 
poses of instruction, as also a summary of the leading works on 
phonetics. 

The most complete bibliographies on the subject are to be 
found in the fourth edition of Vietor’s Elemente der Phonetik 
(pp. 309-316) and in H. Breymann’s Die Phonetische Litteratur 
von 1876-1895 (Leipzig, 1897). It would perhaps be of service 
to my American colleagues if I should particularly call their 
attention to a selected number of works which in addition to those 
above mentioned are valuable in education: 


Franz Beyer, Das Lautsystem des Neufranzidsischen. Ké6then, 1887. 

Franz Beyer, Franzisische Phonetik fiir Lehrer und Studierende. Kéthen, 
2. Auflage, 1897. 

F. Beyer und Paut Passy, Elementarbuch des gesprochenen Franzisichen 
und Erginzungsheft dazu. K6then, 1894. 

H. BreyMann, Ueber Lautphysiologie und deren Bedeutung fiir den 
Unterricht. Miinchen und Leipzig, 1884. 

A. W. Burt, A Manual of Elementary Phonetics. Toronto, 1808. 

C. H. Granpcent, German and English Sounds. Boston, 1892. 

Grorce Hemp, German Orthography and Phonology. Boston, 1808. 

H. Horrmann, Einfiihrung in die Phonetik und Orthoepie der deutschen 
Sprache. Marburg, 1888. 

H. Kirncuarot, Articulations- und Horiibungen. Praktisches Hiilfsbuch 
der Phonetik fiir Studierende und Lehrer. Ké6then, 1897. 
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E. Koscuwitz, Les Parlers parisiens. Anthologie phonétique. Paris, 1893. 

G. H. von Meyer, Unsere Sprachwerkzeuge und thre Verwendung sur 
Bildung der Sprachlaute. Leipzig, 1880. 

Paut Passy and H. Micuaetis, Dictionnaire phonétique de la langue 
frangaise. Hanovre et Berlin, 1897. 

Paut Passy, Les Sons du Frangais. 5¢ édition, Paris, 1899. 

Paut Passy, Le Frangais parlé. 4¢ édition, Leipsic, 1896. 

Paut Passy, L’Ecriture phonétique, exposé populaire. 3¢ édition, Paris, 
1899. 

Passy, Abrégé de Prononciation francaise. Leipsic, 1897. 

K. Quien_, Einfiihrung in die franzisische Aussprache. 3. Auflage, Mar- 
burg, 1899. 

L’Assé Roussexot, Principes de Phonétique expérimentale. Paris, 1897. 

Laura SoaMeEs, An Introduction to Phonetics (French, English and 
German). London, 1891 (new edition, revised by W. Vietor, Lon- 
don, 1899). 

L. Soames, Phonetic Method for Learning to Read. The Teacher's Manual, 
ed. by W. Vietor. London, 1897. 

Henry Sweet, A Handbook of Phonetics. Oxford, 1877. 

H. Sweet, Sound Notation. London, 1880-1881. (Transactions of the 
Philological Society.) 

H. Sweet, A Primer of Phonetics. Oxford, 1890. 

H. Sweet, The Practical Study of Languages. A guide for teachers and 
learners. London, 1899. 

F. Tecumer, Phonetik. I. Text und Anmerkungen. II. Atlas. Leipzig, 
1880. 

F. TecuMer, Zur Veranschaulichung der Lautbildung. (Mit Wandtafel.) 
Leipzig, 1885. 

A. AnprE, Manuel de diction et de prononciation frangaises. Lausanne, 
1893. 

De l’Enseignement des langues vivantes. Paris, 1893. 

Fettx Franke, Die praktische Spracherlernung. Heilbronn, 1884. 

F. Franke, Phrases de tous les jours. 5¢ édition, Leipsic, 1893. 

F. Franke, Erginsungsheft. 4. Auflage, Leipzig, 1804. 

C. H. Granpcent, A Short French Grammar based on Phonetics. Boston, 
1894. 

Otto Jespersen, The Articulations of Speech Sounds Represented by 
Means of Analphabetic Symbols. Marburg, 1880. 

Joun E. Matzke, A Primer of French Pronunciation. New York, 1897. 

Paut Passy, De la Méthode directe de l’Enseignement des Langues 
vivantes. Paris, 1899. 

Paut Passy et THALLA Tostrup, Legons de choses en transcription 
phonétique pour servir au premier ensecignement du francais. Paris, 
1895. 

A. Rampeau, Phonetics and Reform Method. (Modern Language Notes, 
Baltimore, June, November, December, 1893.) 
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Wa ter RippMANN, Elements of Phonetics (English, French and German). 
Translated and adapted from Vietor’s Kleine Phonetik. London, 
1899. 

JoHan Storm, Englische Philologie. Die lebende Sprache: 1. Phonetik 
und Aussprache. Leipzig, 1892. 

Four periodicals defend the cause of phonetics with particular 
regard to the needs of the schools: 

1. Phonetische Studien. Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche und praktische 
Phonetik, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Reform des Sprach- 
unterrichts. Edited by W. Vietor, Marburg, 1887-1893. 

2. Die Neueren Sprachen. Zeitschrift fiir den neusprachlichen Unterricht. 
(Likewise a continuation of the Phonetische Studien.) Edited by 


W. Vietor, together with Dérr and Rambeau, Marburg, since 1883. 
(New York, E. Stechert.) 

3. Le Maitre Phonétique (The Phonetic Teacher). Organ mensuel de 
l’Association Phonétique Internationale. Rédaction et administra- 
tion: Paul Passy, Paris, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine. 

4. Revue Internationale de Rhinologie, Otologie, Laryngologie, et Pho- 
nétique expérimentale. (Directeurs: Marcel Natier et l’'Abbé Rousse- 
lot.) 1899 et 1900, Paris, A. Maloine. New title: La Parole. 


It is easy to understand that the exertions of the phoneticians 
are not merely directed toward the production of a better pro- 
nunciation of the foreign as well as of the mother tongue in the 
schools, but they also wish to introducea simplified and more rational 
orthography according to the principle: write as you speak! Place 
for every spoken sound an equivalent sign, but avoid every sign 
with which no sound in the pronunciation of the word in ques- 
tion corresponds! Phoneticians are thus striving for a Spelling 
Reform, according to which laf should be written instead of laugh, 
je sé instead of je sais (I know), kvdl instead of Qual. Is it 
not really absurd that according to modern German orthography 
we are obliged to write Qual, Saal, Zahl, and yet it is the same 
long a sound —the first time represented by a, the second time 
by aa, and the third time by ah? Phoneticians are longing for 
the time to come, when — with the abolition of initial capitals — 
we shall write as we speak, kvdl, sal or sal, and tsdl. 

But as we have by no means as yet reached this ideal stage, 
and as at the present time French and German orthography could 
lead children beginning language study only to a false pronuncia- 
tion of the words (I would call to mind, for example, the pro- 
nunciation of the littke German word zu = zoo instead of tsoo, a 
mistake that is afterwards so difficult to do away with), two pos- 
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sible means are at the disposal of the teachers of modern lan- 
guages whereby they may avert the injurious effects of the his- 
torical orthography upon the pronunciation: either we must deter- 
mine upon the introduction of phonetic transcription, or we must 
avoid the use of all sound representation until considerable 
phonetic training has been obtained, and a solid foundation laid 
for a genuine idiomatic pronunciation, which can no longer be 
materially injured by a misleading orthography. 

For the use of phonetic transcription the following argu- 
ments may be cited: 

1. It shows the pupils distinctly of what actually spoken 
sounds the foreign words consist, and does not lead the student 
astray by superfluous signs or letters, which —as is said in the 
“rules of pronunciation — are “ silent”. 

2. Phonetic transcription corresponds to the natural course, 
which any one learning an entirely new language—say the 
Chinese —, whose characters are for him unintelligible hiero- 
glyphics, — would pursue. He will regard it as most natural to 
have the necessary supply of words pronounced by a foreigner, 
let us say, by an educated Chinaman, and will then attempt to 
establish the foreign groups of sounds in a way that seems to him 
practical, at the same time inventing new signs for sounds en- 
tirely strange. 

3. Languages were developed long before the invention of 
alphabets ; and even to-day we recognize groups of sounds, form- 
ing words, which were first apprehended by the civilized nations 
through the ear and then given a corresponding phonetic spelling. 

4. This historical orthography is subject to arbitrary modi- 
fications. German orthography, e.g., was changed again but a 
few months ago, for the third or fourth time in the course of a 
single generation. Pronunciation is, however, far more stable 
and consequently its phonetic rendering. 

5. Phonetically transcribed texts assist the teacher in teach- 
ing pronunciation. It matters not how often he has repeated the 
foreign words, he will nevertheless notice with regret that the 
sound is soon lost. The memory of the correct sounds no longer 
lingers when the pupil attempts to repeat them at home. He 
examines the orthography of the words in his First Book, but 
alas! in this historical orthography the proper sounds are not 
always to be found. Here one letter presents always the same 
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appearance; yet it is once spoken so, and the next time quite 
differently. Here stands in French an ai, but it is pronounced 
as a closed é-sound, and then an oi, pronounced as wa. Here he 
will find in German a v written, where the teacher had pro- 
nounced an /; there a d or an e where the teacher had pronounced 
respectively ¢ or G, etc. The pupil wishes (and this I have read 
often enough in the eyes of American children) to retain if pos- 
sible the sounds as he has heard them pronounced by the teacher. 
If phonetic transcription is not employed, then every atom of 
home preparation must be done away with for the first weeks, 
for the historical orthography not only does no? assist in the 
oral preparation of assigned work, but is even a positive obstruc- 
tion. 

6. If phonetic signs are written on the blackboard, or are 
visible to the entire class on the phonetic charts of Rambeau or 
Vietor, much trouble and exertion are spared the teacher. In 
any case he will have to pronounce and articulate often enough, 
but many a repetition can be avoided by simply pointing to the 
distinctive sign. 

7. Many a fine nuance in pronunciation is rendered more 
apparent and effective by a reference to this or that phonetic 
sign. The graphic representation attracts attention and aids the 
pupils in controlling and correcting the pronunciation of their 
comrades. It is valuable and beneficial from a pedagogical stand- 
point that a teacher call a pupil to the board and ask, “ Which 
sounds did your comrade just use? Show me the sound which he 
should have used.” 

8. In the spoken French language so much is slurred or 
swallowed in rapid reading or speaking, that, if a chance phrase, 
written out in the customary spelling should suddenly confront 
the eyes, it would not be read off so fluently, even by the more 
proficient ; as, for example Quw’est-ce que c’est que cela, etc. 

g. If the pupils are made acquainted from the start with the 
historical orthography, instruction can naturally not proceed with- 
out rules for pronunciation; as, e. g.: In French the s of the 
plural is silent, or initial h is not pronounced ; A aspirate and mute 
must be explained. In German one cannot avoid the rule for the 
pronunciation of ch after the various vowels and diphthongs, etc. 
These numerous rules, which shall make clear the connection 
between sounds and signs, are at least for the beginning an over- 
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burdening of the memory and an obstruction to an unconstrained, 
rapid assimilation of the foreign language. More than this, they 
assist the familiarization with orthography rather than with pro- 
nunciation, which, however, must be at the outset of superior 
importance. Max Walter says in his publication, Der franzé- 
sische Klassenunterricht (Marburg, 1888): “If the differences 
between sounds and orthography are to produce no confusion, a 
thorough training in pronunciation must precede knowledge of the 
written language. The longer we can hold aloof from orthog- 
raphy, productive as it is of so many mistakes, the more accu- 
rately and rapidly will the pupil be familiarized with the foreign 
sounds.” 

10. Many a teacher will make the observation that he uncon- 
sciously articulates more exactly and carefully when he has be- 
fore him a reading piece in phonetic transcription than when read- 
ing a text in the customary orthography, or repeating it entirely 
from memory. 

11. Phonetically transcribed texts fix definitely for all 
schools in which they are introduced minor details of pronuncia- 
tion still unsettled. From the motley content of the Reader it can 
easily happen that the teacher himself commit slight inconsist- 
encies in pronunciation. That is later of little importance, as 
the over-careful articulation of the pupils will also gradually wear 
off. But at the beginning of his course he should hear the stand- 
ard pronunciation, and this only. In this regard one cannot be 
pedantic enough. With one and the same text-book, the selections 
of which are printed in a phonetic transcription of the standard 
pronunciation, one can obtain through entire generations of pupils 
an almost identical pronunciation, it matters not how often the 
teachers may change, or by what native dialects they may be 
influenced. 

12. Every text-book fit for use contains a vocabulary, and 
every serviceable vocabulary should indicate the exact pronun- 
ciation of each word. This is accomplished only by means of pho- 
netic transcription, and the pupil will thereby be enabled to inform 
himself of the pronunciation of new words, to prepare the reading 
of new chapters which the teacher has not yet read aloud, or to 
make up by industry at home what escaped him through inatten- 
tion in class. The larger lexicons which he will later use indicate 
the pronunciation by some sort of phonetic transcription, and it 
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will be advantageous if the pupil is early familiarized with the 
reading of this. 

The well-known leader of French phoneticians and reformers 
of orthography, Paul Passy, employed for a year phonetic tran- 
scription exclusively in the Ecole Normale in Paris, and obtained 
such excellent results in pronunciation that the French govern- 
ment saw fit to establish experiment stations in three of the higher 
schools of Paris, in which the purely phonetic method should be 
tested for first instruction in English. And if I am rightly in- 
formed, phonetic transcription has also been very successfully 
used in the public schools of St. Louis, where reading and writing 
is taught English speaking children first of all by purely pho- 
netic texts." 

Against the use of phonetic transcription the following argu- 
ments have been brought forward. (I will enumerate them, with- 
out, however, sharing all the doubts they express.) 

1. Even the best signs invented are but dead characters, to 
which the exactly correct sound, as it passes so full of life from 
the mouth of the teacher into the ear of the pupil does not adhere. 

2. Considerable time and much practice are in any case neces- 
sary before the pupil has become entirely conversant with the 
sound value, the purpose and intent of the individual signs, to 
say nothing of ease in application. 

3. Phonetic transcription means an overburdening of the 
pupil with material that must later be discarded. 

4. Which system of phonetic transcription shall be adopted ? 
There are, alas! so many, and even against the relatively best — 
that of the Association phonétique — objections can be raised. 

5. All phonetic systems have adopted beside diacritic signs, 
also various letters of the native alphabet. With those familiar 
signs the pupil unconsciously associates that sound value which 
the signs in question previously had for him. But that does not 
at all correspond to the purpose of the phonetician. If French 
qui be transcribed by ki, groupes by grup, German von by fon, 
und by unt, wer by ver, then it is to be feared that the pupil will 
be led astray in his pronunciation, especially by the vowel signs. 


1As is known, Silver Burdett and Co. (Boston and New York) have 
published, in octavo handy “Phonetic Cards,” “to accompany the Rational 
Method in Reading,” by Edward C. Ward, on which phonetic signs in clear 
distinct type are used. 
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6. With phonetically transcribed texts before him the pupil 
remains entirely in the dark regarding the actual formation, the 
grammatical form and composition of the word. He has no idea 
of endings or inflections, and must later, when real words and 
sentences appear, learn very much that is absolutely new. 

7. Phonetic transcription is for a long time afterwards an 
obstacle to historical orthography, and the greater accuracy and 
fluency a pupil has shown in reading and writing phonetic texts, 
the larger his percentage of mistakes in dictations for practice 
in that historical orthography. He will be obliged to strain every 
nerve in order to thoroughly forget what he had for weeks so 
busily learned. 

By various teachers, who in all essentials are advocates of 
the reform movement, proposals for an arrangement have been 
made, which are well worth our attention. 

1. Let Readers be introduced in which the phonetic transcrip- 
tion is printed directly under the foreign language text — if 
nécessary, through half the book. After six months, throw these 
crutches, so desirable for the pupils, and especially profitable in 
home preparation, aside as superfluous, and in all doubtful cases 
refer to the vocabulary, in which, after each word, the pronun- 
ciation should be given in phonetic transcription. 

2. Employ phonetic transcription only on the blackboard, 
and, in addition, make use of Vietor’s or Rambeau’s phonetic 
charts, but keep the reading matter of the First Book free from 
phonetic transcription. 

3. Let the first numbers of the Reader be reproduced in an 
appendix in phonetic transcription with a systematic comparison 
of the sounds, illustrated by paradigms, and with a clear explana- 
tion of the phonetic signs. This course has been followed, for 
example, in Newson’s First German Book (by Alge, Hamburger, 
Rippmann and Buell), in which the phonetic appendix reproduces 
in transcription the first ten sections, as also in Newson’s First 
French Book, where pp. 176 to 196, the first thirty-six reading 
pieces are printed according to the norm of the Association pho- 
nétique internationale, after which a vocabulary of the same is 
given classified according to the grammatical categories. Then 
these same words again appear under the superscription, Les 
Sons et leur signes, arranged phonetically, with the appropriate 
phonetic sign before each. 
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4. Instruction in the first weeks should be restricted to oral 
practice, and even farther along in the course strict attention 
should be paid that the pupil apprehend every word and every 
sentence, first by ear, that it be correctly pronounced, and orally 
drilled, before he is allowed to open the books and compare the 
written word with the spoken. 

If I might be allowed to speak here of my own experiences 
as teacher, and mention the proposal which I made and defended 
in several addresses at German teachers’ conferences, I would 
recommend a method for American schools, whereby the pupil 
shall not receive a text-book until after about eight weeks, 
during which time the instruction should be exclusively oral. I 
made for my own use a phonetic transcription to assist my pupils 
(I was giving beginning instruction in English in Berlin) in 
home preparation. This transcription, which was very distinct 
and easily intelligible, reproduced as exactly as possible the 
pieces to be practiced in idiomatic pronunciation. The pupils 
needed to master this only to such an extent that they could 
read off the texts so written without difficulty and without mis- 
takes. After about two months, I placed before them the first 
of the pieces, which had in the meantime been memorized, in the 
traditional orthography, gave them their books, and had a neat 
copy of the piece made. For the next day an exercise in dicta- 
tion was announced on this same piece, and the pupils instructed 
to memorize at home the actual spelling of the words. The first 
test the pupils were allowed to correct themselves. Not until 
the second attempt of similar nature did I make the corrections 
and mark the result. I admit that here and there a syllable was 
written phonetically correct, but orthographically wrong; yet 
I can maintain with all truthfulness that year after year, as often 
as I repeat the experiment, I am agreeably surprised to find that 
even in the first tests a material detriment to the correct orthog- 
raphy has not resulted. It is theoretically a quite justifiable 
doubt that a several weeks’ use of phonetic signs should prove 
fatal to the later written exercises. But my experience has shown 
me again and again that it is merely a theoretical doubt which is 
contradicted by the facts, by practice. 

And if it should actually happen that the pupil should write 
premié instead of premier, fwa instead of fois, it will take but a 
very few dictations more to furnish him with the desired or- 
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thographical accuracy. And should an orthographical slip in a 
foreign language be regarded as of so great importance? Is not 
fineness and correctness of pronunciation much more valuable, 
especially at the start? Uncertainty in spelling at the outset can 
be corrected by exercises in dictation, but a pronunciation spoiled 
from the beginning, never! 

Pupils who are beginning to learn a foreign language have 
a perfect right to demand that the language be taught with that 
pronunciation which is regarded by the educated of the foreign 
nation as alone correct and standard. The objection is raised 
that a certain accent, the influence of the mother tongue, will 
always remain; that even linguistic geniuses, after a residence of 
more than ten years among the foreign people, are to be recog- 
nized as foreigners from their pronunciation. But there is a vast 
difference between a slight foreign tinge, which, in spite of the 
best of training, slips from the mother tongue into the foreign 
idiom, and that awful mangling of the language so disagreeable 
to the ear. If we cannot succeed in attaining perfection, we may, 
by applying the right means, obtain good results, and approximate 
fairly closely the ideal goal of a pure idiomatic pronunciation. 

Long years of experience have convinced even the most 
strenuous of foreign language teachers that merely pronouncing 
a word for the pupils does not always lead to the desired goal 
of a faultless pronunciation. The pupil should, whenever he does 
not succeed by simple imitation, receive hints which explain to 
him the character of the most difficult sounds and render their 
apprehension and reproduction more easy. 

Here is the opportunity to apply phonetics, or, more exactly, 
sound physiology, in instruction. The teacher must have studied 
this science. He must have appropriated from the literature 
bearing upon the subject (I would recommend of the above 
enumerated publications especially the quite elementary but yet 
very instructive works of Hoffmann,? Soames, and Hempl*) the 


1 Few foreigners can boast of having spoken and written French with 
such elegance of expression as Frederick the Great, and yet how many 
orthographical mistakes are to be found in his French essays and poems! 


? Hoffmann explains the nature of phonetics, gives instruction regarding 
the organs of speech and their functions; regarding speech-sounds, their forma- 
tion, and their combination in syllables, words and sentences. 


8 Hempl explains, pp. 61-87, the nature of phonology and phonetics, the 
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most necessary and fundamental knowledge of the anatomy of 
the organs of speech and of sound physiology, in order to know 
how speech sounds and tones originate; how lungs, larynx, vocal 
cords, uvula, palate, tongue, nose, teeth, and lips functionate in 
producing the various signs of speech. With the scientific ter- 
minology of the phoneticians he himself must be familiar, but let 
him keep this as far aloof from the class as possible. It has been 
advised to spare the pupils all explanations of sound physiology. 
This opinion I do not share. Much profitable phonetic instruc- 
tion does not go beyond the comprehension of the children, while 
it may on the contrary arouse a most lively interest. In the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb the work of the phonetician has 
achieved astonishing success; and was it not instruction after the 
nature of sound physiology that finally enabled deaf and dumb 
pupils to read off the words from the mouth by watching the 
various positions of teeth, tongue, and lips? 


functionating of the organs of speech, “The Physical Basis of Speech,” 
“Classification of Sounds,” etc. He then analyzes the German speech-sounds, 
and speaks in the last chapters of pitch, word and sentence stress, etc. 
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IV. FIRST INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH AND GERMAN 
ON A PHONETIC BASIS 


In an article by Harnisch in Vietor’s Phonetische Studien 
(Band IV, Heft 3), Die Verwertung der Phonetik beim Unter- 
richte, is to be found the following very elementary presentation of 
the subject, which the practical schoolman would not consider 
beyond the comprehension of his pupils: “It is easy to define 
the most important organ which serves in the production of 
sounds. Every child knows that it suffered pain in the throat, 
i.e., the larynx, when it was hoarse and could not speak. The 
pupil feels the larynx, which he has already seen in animals, and 
defines it as the top part of the wind-pipe, with sufficient ac- 
curacy for school purposes. But the larynx is not hollow like the 
other parts of the wind-pipe, for over it are stretched the vocal 
cords with the glottis between. How now are sounds formed in 
this apparatus? Just as we may observe when out walking on a 
windy day, from the telegraph wires which are stretched along 
beside the roads. The wind sets the wires into vibration and they 
buzz, just as a taut cord which the child snaps with his fingers buz- 
zes, or as the violin string which is set into vibration by the bow. 
Only our larynx is far more perfectly constructed than the tele- 
graph wires, as we can arbitrarily draw together and separate the 
vocal cords, contract or expand the larynx. Only by contraction, 
however, can a sound be formed: whoever wishes to whistle must 
purse up the mouth; steam hisses only when issuing from the 
kettle through a very small opening. If then the wind (i.e., the 
breath) strikes upon the contracted vocal cords it produces a buzz- 
ing sound ; with larynx wide open, on the other hand, it passes un- 
hindered and soundless through the wind-pipe as breath. 

“Now pronounce before the pupils the voiced-tone formed in 
the larynx and the unvoiced-tone of expiration. Individual pupils 
repeat the experiment, then the class in chorus, and by closing up 
the ears or by feeling the throat each can be convinced that voiced- 
tone is actually produced by the vibration of the vocal cords in 
the larynx. 
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“All speech-sounds must be formed from one of these two 
elements: voiced or unvoiced tone, for a third possibility does not 
exist. The pupils will easily discover that all those sounds which 
are accompanied by voiced-tone are called voiced sounds (e. g., the 
s sound in bees or in the buzzing noise of bees), the others un- 
voiced ; and that the variety of speech-sounds actually in existence 
results from the fact that the two fundamental elements are modi- 
fied in most multifarious manner by the assistance of mouth and 
nose. 

“Now pronounce both kinds of sounds alternatingly and it 
will afford the pupils much pleasure that they are able to define 
the nature of each sound without difficulty. The sounds as 
pronounced are repeated by individuals and in chorus, and where 
any uncertainty is shown it is at once made clear by closing up 
the ears. By such exercises in class the differences between voiced 
and unvoiced sounds, as also between continuants and stops, 
become self-evident to the pupil. Voiced and unvoiced the sounds 
should be called, rather than soft and hard, for by the former the 
method of production is far more correctly denoted than by the 
indistinct and deceiving terms soft and hard. After such expla- 
nations which can be made very drastic and clear, yes, even to a 
certain extent amusing, whereby the material for observation and 
the examples are first chosen from the mother-tongue of the pupils, 
the inclination for accuracy in the formation of sounds has been 
awakened in the pupil, the first important foundation laid for a 
pure pronunciation. Then follows the development of the system 
of sounds peculiar to the foreign language to be studied.” 

The teacher who has studied the elements of phonetics knows 
the positions of the organs of speech when at rest. He knows that 
his pupils’ organs of speech and organs of hearing have been one- 
sidedly developed through the continual use of the mother-tongue. 
In this way, there has been formed a very definite condition or 
natural position of the organs of speech, especially of the tongue, 
utterly different from the disposition of the organs of speech of 
the foreigner. “In English,” says George Hempl (p. 113) in a 
paragraph on the “ Basis of Articulation,” “the tongue, when at 
rest, is left flat and allowed to lie low, being more or less hollowed 
in front and seldom extended to the teeth. This sluggish condition 
of the tongue favors wide, low, and mixed vowels: German has 
no such low vowels as those in Jaw, lord, etc., and has but one 
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mixed vowel. They whose mother language is English, manage 
their lips and tongue quite differently from the German way. They 
do not open their mouth so wide in speaking. In sounding the 
rounded German vowels, they do not protrude the lips as the Ger- 
mans do, and in sounding unrounded vowels they do not open the 
lips in a narrow slit almost to the very corners of the mouth as is 
done by Germans; that is: in both cases American children will 
leave the lips comparatively inactive. This makes all English vow- 
els less clear and less distinct from one another than the corre- 
sponding German vowels are, which is particularly noticeable in 
the case of front vowels. In English, the tongue, when in action, 
is not made as tense as in German, nor is it drawn as far back in 
sounding the front vowels. In making German shut consonants, 
not only are the parts that meet more tense, but not as much sur- 
face touches ; this makes the German sounds not so muffled as the 
English are apt to be.” 

To what extent the basis of articulation in French differs from 
the English is shown by Rambeau in his above mentioned publica- 
tion: On the Value of Phonetics in Teaching Modern Languages 
(Vietor’s Neuere Sprachen, April, 1894), — “ lf an American, ac- 
customed only to English, wishes to acquire a pure pronunciation 
of German or French, he must first learn to exchange his ac- 
customed basis of articulation with that of the German or French, 
in order that all the sounds be produced naturally. Above all 
else we must strive with our American pupils for a much livelier 
activity of the lips, and in both languages continually warn them: 
You must open the mouth more; or, you must round or protrude 
the lips more, etc. The children must be brought to feel from the 
first hour on, that those foreign words do not consist of well- 
known sounds merely in new and curious combinations, but that 
actually new sounds must be learned and practiced, sounds whose 
production often occasions them no small difficulty. 

“ During the above-mentioned first stage of elementary pho- 
netic instruction with the aid of the accustomed sounds of the 
mother-tongue, the teacher had an opportunity of letting the pupils 
discover, in the production of what sounds the tongue, teeth, palate, 
lips, etc. were active. The terms lingual, dental, palatal, labial, 
labiodental, guttural, etc., need certainly not be mentioned; the 
sounds themselves are of chief importance. And the pupil must 
be brought to the point where he will understand exactly what the 
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teacher desires of him when he calls upon him to let this or that 
part of the speech-organism functionate ; e. g., to raise the back or 
front of the tongue toward the palate, to pronounce a sound in 
the front of the mouth, with the tip of his tongue, or farther back 
with the uvula, etc. 

“ But after instruction has begun in the sounds of the foreign 
language, and the organs of speech have been trained, as it were, 
for the new idiom, then keep the sounds of the mother-tongue as 
far away as possible; otherwise the work of the teacher and class 
will be increased, as the above-mentioned basis of articulation will 
be continually lost. 

“ Do not imagine that we can accomplish everything by merely 
pronouncing. If a pupil at the piano continually plays a difficult 
cadence falsely, the desired result is not to be obtained before we 
have discovered and corrected the cause of his false playing — the 
faulty fingering. Or better still, knowledge (Kennen) should 
precede ability (Kénnen). Let a simple hint taken from sound 
physiology do away with the faulty use of certain organs, especial- 
ly of the tongue — and the mistake in pronunciation is removed.” 

The classification of the foreign sounds, as arranged on the 
phonetic charts, exercises without doubt a most favorable influence 
upon the reproduction of the sounds by the pupil. Here the 
consonants are grouped according to their place of articulation, 
and the vowels arranged in the famous Vokaldreieck (vowel 
triangle). 

If we raise the tongue toward the hard palate the voiced tone 
formed in the larynx sounds as i (finir). If we draw the tongue 
back (at the same time forming with protruded lips a small 
circular opening) we have the dark vowel sound in French jour 
and in German Schule. If, however, the tongue lies quiet and flat, 
with normal wide opening of the mouth, we have the a-sound in 
ame and Name. From these simple facts is derived the right of 
grouping those three vowel sounds in the following figure, in a 
V okaldreieck, whose lower a-angle lies in the middle of the flat 
outstretched tongue, while the front i-angle marks the place where 
the front of the tongue approaches the hard palate, and the back 
u-angle the place where the back part of the tongue approaches the 
soft palate. Between the basis of articulation of 4 and i lie the open 
a-sound and the open and close e-sounds, which, with a position 
of the tongue between that of the @ and w-sounds lie the open and 
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close o-sounds. For the sake of simplicity, I will denote open 
vowels with accent grave (*), close vowels with accent aigu (’). 


| Hard Palate | --—-----------.. | Soft Palate | 
(finir or: lit) [bouche or-loup) 


In French instruction I begin first with the group d-i-u, as the 
three vowel sounds are presented in bras, lit, loup. The position of 
the organs of speech necessary for the production of these French 
vowels is explained somewhat after the method so clearly and 
simply stated by Rambeau (p. 16 ff.). Then the teacher pro- 
nounces the vowels with very distinct articulation, has them re- 
peated by individual pupils and then in chorus; after which, the 
words chosen for exemplification are treated in the same manner. 

The reformers have, as can be seen from the above, raised 
speaking in chorus again to an honorable position, because op- 
portunity should be offered each pupil for practice, but we cannot 
have each sound repeated separately by the forty or more members 
of the class. A similar course is later pursued in the repetition and 
reading aloud of sound-groups and short sentences. Thereby the 
timid, diffident pupil becomes more venturesome, and modulates 
his pronunciation according to that of the chorus. An attentive 
and delicate ear on the part of the teacher is presupposed. He 
stands before his class as the conductor before an orchestra, who 
must always be able to specify whether it was the second violin 
or the first flute that played off the key. 

Then I show the pupils by means of the vowel series i-é-é-a-d 
(the vowel sounds in lit, nez, lait, la, Gne) how the mouth is opened 
wider and wider, and the position of the lips constantly changed. 
After these sounds also have been practiced, as was above demon- 
strated, first alone and then in paradigms, the gaps between 4@ and « 
are filled up: G-d-6-u (the vowel-sounds in dne, port, l'eau, 
bouche). 


[la)a “{ 
a (ame or: bras) 
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With the close é-sound one should guard against reference to 
the quite differently formed vowel-sound in English fate or ray; 
also at the open é-sound allow no following i-sound to be spoken. 
As far as the o-sounds are concerned I have often heard it denied 
that Americans pronounced the long 6-vowel with an u after-effect, 
as undoubtedly is the case with the English (not merely in Sweet’s 
exaggeration). But have the word beau pronounced as test, and 
even if the ear of the hearer have received but slight training in 
phonetics, it will distinctly detect something strange in the pronun- 
ciation, which finds its natural explanation in this gently resound- 
ing after-u-sound. Hence it cannot be too strictly and pedantically 
emphasized that the pupils pronounce the French vowels as simple 
vowels, and with very distinct articulation. 

In practicing the vowel scale between @ and u (dane and 
bouche), have the children establish the fact that here the lips are 
continually more rounded and protruded. And if finally the most 
difficult vowel-sounds are to be practiced, first the i in une and 
rue, then the fact adduced from sound-physiology, that i and i 
have the same basis of articulation, will be of assistance; the 
children are called upon to pronounce i and at the same time to 
place the lips in position for u. The resultant sound will be the 
desired ii. The cause that the correct French ii-sound is so often 
missed is to be sought in the circumstance that the lips are not 
sufficiently protruded and rounded as if for whistling. A pencil 
placed between the protruded lips will often produce the necessary 
rounding and closeness. 

é and 6 are also produced at the same place in the mouth and 
with identical position and shape of the tongue. The different 
position of the lips occasions the difference in sound. Have then 
é spoken and at the same time the lips rounded as with 6, — the 
result will be 5 (nud). 

If the é-sound is pronounced with the lips placed for 6, we 
obtain the open 6-sound as result. eon 

The teacher practices now the sound-scale 4-d-d-ii, also in 
reverse order, then paradigms, e. g., dne, fleur neud, rue. The 
indistinct e-sound (¢) in me, te, se, le, ce, que, the prefix re, 
etc., may be defined and practiced as a short close 6-sound. 
Taking these sounds into account, the Vokaldreieck in complete 
form would appear as follows: 
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THE VOKALDREIECK 


I must limit myself to the above account, and for all that con- 
cerns training in French diphthongs, nasals, and consonants refer 
to the phonetic hints which the teacher of French will find in the 
above-mentioned publications of Passy, Rambeau, and Beyer. 
For the rest I have found in my instruction at the Horace Mann 
School that here the distinction between voiced and unvoiced 
consonants (maison and son) occasioned no considerable dif- 
ficulty, and that even the son mouillé in gagner, bouillir, vieille, 
bataille, proved less of a stumbling block than the French vowels. 
Even after the complete sound-system has been thoroughly prac- 
ticed and work has begun upon the first reading piece, advocates 
of the reform movement generally open the period with a phonetic 
drill and spend a few minutes in the repetition of the single sounds 
in most distinct articulation, just as the singing master has even his 
more advanced pupils often run through the scale, and as in piano 
practice finger exercises are often repeated. Such exercises can be 
varied and made interesting by taking at one time as paradigms 
French first names, systematically classified according to the 
sounds, or at another time with the help of a map of France 
geographical names may be chosen, e.g., for the above Vokal- 
dreieck together with the nasals: Lille, Pyrénées, Calais, Marne, 
Chélons, Bordeaux, Limoges, Tours, Namur, Meuse, Meurthe, 
Le Mans, Lyon, Amiens. 

Phonetic training in first instruction in German should follow 
similar lines, and abundant suggestions are offered in the already 
often-mentioned literary helps, especially Hempl, Vietor (German 
Pronunciation, Practice and Theory), and Hoffmann; and beside 
these I will here mention Walter Rippmann,’ Hints on Teaching 


1 This same Walter Rippmann has also published two articles well worth 
reading, and which will be of special interest for the teacher of French: Hints 
on Teaching French (London, 1898) and On the Early Teaching of French 
(a series of articles in Macmillan’s School World, beginning in No. 1.) 


fini) i ti u (jour) 
\ 
(tait) leur) (port) 
(la)a 
(ame) 
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German (London, 1899) and A. W. Spanhoofd, who in his little 
book, Das Wesentliche der Deutschen Grammatik (New York, 
H. Holt), gives, however, but a very short phonetic introduction. 

When in Germany we are beginning instruction in as pure as 
possible a pronunciation of English, we tell our pupils: Protrude 
the lower jaw somewhat; try to speak as far back in the mouth as 
possible, to thicken the tongue, to open the mouth as little as pos- 
sible, and, as it were, to chew the words. That is nothing else than 
instruction in bringing or putting the organs of speech into the 
right position for English. Such hints assist extraordinarily in the 
production of an actually idiomatic pronunciation. In like manner 
the teacher of German should address his pupils who speak English 
as mother-tongue, somewhat as follows: “ English as well as Ger- 
man vowels are produced when the voice-tone originating in the 
larynx finds in its passage through the mouth the organs of speech 
wide enough open for it to escape without friction. The diversity 
of sounds in the various vowels results from the different positions 
of tongue and mouth. In your native language the tongue is far 
more active than in German, and the mouth far less. Therefore 
pay particular attention to the position of your teacher’s mouth, 
how he moves his lips when he pronounces German sounds. And 
when you imitate them, hold the tongue as quiet as possible, with a 
for example, quite flat; do not raise it toward the palate! Hold it 
flat with your finger or with a pencil, just as the physician does 
when you have a sore throat, and he wishes to look deep down into 
the throat. Now pronounce after me the German a very distinctly 
and loudly.” 

I have here shown by a single example what pains the pho- 
netically trained teacher takes that his pupils pronounce correctly 
the sounds at first entirely foreign to them. If the pupils have ob- 
served what is important in the production of these sounds, the 
desired result will not be wanting. In like manner as I have shown 
for French we develop the sound-system of German with the 
pupils. We pass around the Vokaldreieck (vowel-triangle) and 
practice the various series of sounds: a-i-u ; u-i-a; a-d-é-1; i-é-d-a; 
a-d (Korn) -6 (Rose)-u; u-d-d-a; a-6-0-ii ; ii-d-6-a; i-ii-u; u-ii-i; 
6-6-6; 6-6-6; G-6-0; d-6-G. 

As I should have perhaps mentioned in my discussion of 
French vowels, naturally beside the long vowels the short must 
also be drilled, and in German it is especially to be noted that 
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the short vowels as compared with the long are much more open; 
so that we must actually practice a close and open i, a close and 
open ii, a close and open wu, etc., as appears from the following 
examples: Stil, still, Briider, Hiitte, Bruder, Mutter. After the 
German vowels and diphthongs have been practiced alone and in 
paradigms, repetition in following periods may be varied and 
rendered more interesting by proper names taken from history, 
or geographical names read off from the map. Here follow a few 
groups, classified systematically according to the vowel series : 

Friedrich Schiller, Therese, Werner, Kaethe, Agathe, Hans, 
Conrad, Dora, Luther, Bruno, Riidiger, Miiller, Goethe, Korner. 

Wien, Inn, Weser, Hessen, Mdahren, Kdarnthen, Basel, 
Hamburg, Rostock, Donau, Ulm, Ruhr, Thiiringen, Miinchen, 
Kosen, Horselberg. 

Bayern, Main, Weimar, Meyer, Reuss, Hauser, Boitzenburg, 
Lausitz, Breslau. 

In the last series I have attempted by the juxtaposition of the 
same sounds, but with differing orthography, to indicate that ai, ay, 
et, ey have exactly the same sound, although this has been denied 
by South Germans, who would distinguish between Laib (loaf of 
bread), and Leib (body). According to Vietor and the resolu- 
tions of the Aussprachekonferenz from the 14th to 16th of April, 
1898, in Berlin, such a distinction is no more admissible than a 
corresponding distinction in the pronunciation of the eu-sound, 
whether it be orthographically represented by eu, du, or ot. 

It cannot be often and strongly enough emphasized that it is 
impossible for the pupil to get along with the sounds of his mother- 
tongue, but rather that he must change the position of his organs of 
speech and under the guidance of his teacher train them with this 
end in view. The teacher must not allow that the vowel-sounds in 
nie and knee, in Reh and ray, in mir and mere, in Hirt and dirt, in 
Ehre and air, in Herr and her, in so (German) and so (English), 
in Ohr and ore, in du and do, in Fuss and food be pronounced as 
exact equivalents. He must not allow that, influenced by English, 
the vowel of the final syllable in such words as Papa, Anna, Dok- 
tor, etc., be spoken as a very weak, indefinite and colorless sound. 
Let him demonstrate to the children that the German r-sound in 
contrast with the English is not combined with the preceding 
vowel, but is to be spoken by itself, and is to be produced by vibra- 
tions of the uvula, and hence can exercise no influence upon the 
pronunciation and coloring of the preceding vowel. 


H 
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The teacher, whose ear has been phonetically trained, will 
understand perfectly the too open pronunciation of his English 
speaking pupils with regard to the i- and u-sound (ich bin die 
Mutter), as also that the German diphthongs, ei, au, eu or ot, 
are actually very differently pronounced from the corresponding 
English sounds. It does not suffice that German eu or du be 
pronounced as oy in oyster. Pay careful attention to the real 
German pronunciation of the first vowel element of the diph- 
thongs mentioned and the desired results will be attained. Sooner 
can we allow in the pronunciation of the indefinite vowel-sound 
in German prefixes and unaccented syllables (Gebet, Leben, 
Gedanken, betriiben) the corresponding English sound in fallen, 
endeavor, reduce, etc. 

Many a pedantic German teacher who will be more popish 
than the Pope, believes it his duty to have h pronounced when ap- 
pearing between vowels (sehen, ziehen, bliihen), while the pho- 
neticians on the other hand teach that medial h between vowels is 
absolutely silent, but in compound words, as in Hoheit, where 
English-speaking children show a decided inclination to let it fall, 
it must be distinctly heard. Do not attempt to have final b or d 
pronounced voiced as they are written, but as p and t: und (unt), 
Leib (Leip), Gold (Golt), Weib (Weip), Held (Helt). 

In the pronunciation of the German w do not allow the 
English character to exercise any influence, nor the pupils to be 
confused by the printed sign; wieder is to be spoken with initial 
v, not with initial w; in such a word as schwarz, the pupil may at 
first confidently assume that it is written shvarts. 

Nowhere is the historical orthography a greater hindrance 
than in the pronunciation of the German z, and if the teacher 
cannot decide to make general use of phonetic transcriptions, let 
him in this special case at least recommend that the pupils jot down 
a ts at every z of their printed texts, and practice industriously 
in the few minutes devoted to phonetic drill such sound-exercises 
as swansig Zeisige zwitschern lustig in den Zweigen. 

Unusual difficulty is occasioned by the ch-sounds in ich and 
ach. First let them be practiced alone, at the same time indicating 
the exact place of production—the consonant sound in ich as far 
front in the mouth as possible, in ach far back at the uvula; while 
at the same time reference to the very similar sound in Scotch 
loch, and the imitation of snoring might prove profitable. The 
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former sound, produced in the front of the mouth, appears quite 
naturally after German front vowels, and the latter, whose place of 
articulation lies back in the mouth, only after back vowels. This 
will be perfectly intelligible to the pupils. Then denote, by a line 
passing through the Vokaldreieck the boundary between the two 
pronunciations : 


Many other matters of detail in the pronunciation of German, 
I cannot here discuss. For these one should read in Vietor, Hempl, 
Soames, and Rippmann what is of importance, for example, for in- 
struction in the pronunciation of the German ng, so that German 
Finger shall not sound like English finger; what further is to be 
heeded in the pronunciation of the German qu; how much lighter, 
simpler, and smoother the German / sounds than the thick English 
l, which is produced much deeper in the mouth, and at whose pro- 
duction the tongue is much more active. That initial st and sp 
are to be pronounced shp and sht has been already discussed. 
With regard to this question, compare August Dietrich’s Uber die 
Aussprache von sp, st, g und ng. Ein Wort sur Verstindigung 
zwischen Nord und Siid (Leipzig, Verlag Carl Braun). 

As the pronunciation of medial and final g is still an open 
question, so also with r one need not to be too pedantic, for in the 
conversation of educated Germans the uvular r is to be heard, in 
elocution and on the stage the trilled r. Even in the most recent 
edition of his famous pamphlet, Wie ist die Aussprache des 
Deutschen zu lehren ? (Marburg, 1901) Vietor allows Siege, 
betrogen, Wagen, mégen to be pronounced both with the customary 
g-sound and with voiced j (voiced guttural fricative) ; Sieg, Tag, 
Zug, both with final k (Siek, Tak, Zuk) and with the unvoiced 
Scotch ch-sound (Siech, Tach, Zuch). 

As a final point in the discussion of pronunciation I would 
touch upon the glottal stop, not existing in French, and neither 
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so often nor so vigorously used in English as in German. Hempl 
(p. 104) defines this as follows: 

“ The Glottal Stop is produced by stopping the breath in the 
throat and exploding it there, as one often does in making an un- 
usual effort, as in pushing. It is generally employed in German 
before initial stressed vowels: ’ich, ‘auch, ’alle, Wand’uhr, V er’ein, 
but Germans never write it and are generally unaware of its 
existence. In books on phonetics it is expressed as ’ before the 
vowel.” 

After the principal difficulties of German pronunciation have 
been discussed in class, and the pupils have become by practice 
familiar with the foreign sounds, only an occasional reference to the 
phonetic charts will be necessary to recall what had been empha- 
sized in the first periods regarding the pronunciation of the indi- 
vidual sounds. 

As in my review of French instruction in phonetics I pre- 
sented the vowel system in tabular form, I would in German submit 
the consonants in similar arrangement (see p. 62). The pupils 
must know that in the production of consonants, the breath, by an 
approximation of the organs of speech, or a more or less vigorous 
contact of the same, escapes with a grating sound (e. g., in s, z, f, 
v), or with a weak or strong explosive sound (e. g., in b, p, g, k). 
In the former case we speak of fricatives, in the latter of stops. If 
with the sound, whether it be produced at the lips, the teeth, or 
the palate, the voice be also heard, we have voiced consonants. 
But when we allow the vocal cords to remain open,as in expiration, 
so that they can produce no tone, and consequently merely the 
sound produced in the mouth is audible, we have unvoiced con- 
sonants (ss, f, p, k). 

In the table the German sounds are represented : 

(1) in the vertical columns according to the place of articu- 

lation ; 

(2) in the horizontal columns according to the form of artic- 

ulation, the breath passage being 
(a) completely closed, or 
(b) considerably narrowed, or 
(c) left comparatively open, in the place of articula- 
tion. 

Characters representing voiced sounds are denoted by a dot 

above the consonant in question, as b, s, w, g, etc. 
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V. THE ANALYTICAL-INDUCTIVE METHOD 


The first two weeks will suffice to lay the foundations of 
instruction in the foreign language on a phonetic basis as pre- 
sented in the previous chapter. The first period is sufficient for 
instruction regarding the organs of speech and their functions, 
all examples being taken from the mother-tongue and its sounds. 
In the second period the differences between the sounds of the 
mother-tongue and the foreign language are illustrated, the for- 
eign vowels practiced, and the French or German system of 
vowels virtually constructed. The third period serves for repeti- 
tion and practice of paradigms. In the fourth the vowel system 
is completed, and the pupils are familiarized with the phonetic 
chart, or, if such charts be not at the disposal of the teacher, with 
the Vokaldreieck reproduced on the blackboard. In the fifth 
period are to be added the diphthongs and nasal vowels. The 
sixth and seventh (or sixth, seventh, and eighth) suffice for the 
consonants, regarding which much had already been naturally 
learned in practicing the former paradigms. Those who introduce 
phonetically transcribed texts must, of course, devote further time 
to drill on phonetic transcription. It also depends much on the 
number of pupils in the class, on the ability of the children and 
the skill of the teacher, whether practice on the first reading- 
piece can really start at the beginning of the third week. 

I need scarcely mention the fact that with younger pupils this 
preliminary course in pronunciation can be more quickly, easily, 
and successfully finished than with older. The earlier a child takes 
up a foreign language, the more adaptable and pliable are his or- 
gans of speech, and the more surely will the teacher succeed in ob- 
taining an entirely accurate imitation of the pronounced sounds and 
sound groups (i.e., words), the less instruction he will find 
necessary regarding the position of the organs of speech. The 
older beginners are, the more accustomed their organs to the 
sounds of the mother-tongue, the more unwieldy for training 
in the articulation of the foreign sounds. To this is to be added 
223] 63 
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that fatal embarrassment so evident in older pupils, while a child 
up to ten years of age endeavors to imitate exactly and with the 
greatest naiveté and pleasure the foreign sounds with all their 
peculiarities. 

The paradigms were several times varied. Varietas delectat. 
In addition to the above proposed proper and geographical names, 
foreign words, taken from the environment of the class-room, may 
be chosen as suitable material. In this way the pupil has been 
acquainted as in play during those first two weeks of French 
instruction with such expressions as: porte, fenétre, chaise, table, 
banc, livre, cahier, plume, crayon, papier, encre, etc. At another 
time the teacher has chosen as paradigms for pronunciation the 
more important parts of the body. And apparently quite unin- 
tentionally, but in reality with systematic increase, he has em- 
ployed in those first periods such expressions as, bien, prononcez, 
répétez, encore une fois, la classe, levez-vous, asseyez-vous, fer- 
mez vos livres, ouvrez vos cahiers, donne-moi ton livre, ouvre la 
fenétre, ferme la porte, attention, la lecon est finie, etc. Such 
expressions, at first translated by the teacher, are soon quite 
familiar to the class. At each new period a few phrases of this 
sort are added, and they are retained even though not written on 


_ the board or memorized as a vocabulary. Gradually (and that 


is our well-considered purpose) they more and more supplant 
the mother-tongue in the instruction and so form the first steps 
toward that ideal goal toward which we must strive: to teach 
the foreign language through the medium of the foreign lan- 
guage. It has already been emphasized that it is of greatest value 
for idiomatic pronunciation that mouth and ear be not continually 
busied with the mother language in addition to the foreign. And 
here I would add: bring your pupils as much and as early as 
possible into the foreign milieu. In the first week let the teacher 
of German greet his class with the words: Guten Morgen, Kinder. 
The class will be eager to learn the reply. Expressions as: Sprich 
lauter, sprich deutlicher, das ist richtig, das ist falsch, wer weiss 
es besser? verstehst du mich? komm an die Tafel, nimm die 
Kreide, wisch das weg, etc., should be used, but not pedantically 
analyzed. When it comes to spelling let the French or German 
names of the letters be used. Here, however, it should again be 
emphasized that the alphabet and its letters must not be made the 
starting-point, but rather the sounds. 
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If a French or German atmosphere is to completely envelope 
the children in the period for the study of the foreign language, 
they might receive for the recitation French or German names, 
and especially the younger children will it afford much pleasure 
if Dorothy Taylor is called in the German period Dorothea 
Schneider, or John Carpenter in the French Jean Charpentier. 
Very ready are they to continue the use of such foreign phrases. 

Wherever a room is set apart for foreign language teaching 
it should be suitably decorated. For French the children should 
see on the walls besides the map of France and a plan of Paris, 
typical pictures of the city and portraits of France’s heroes of 
war and intellect; for German, maps of Germany and Prussia, 
as well as pictures and a plan of Berlin, typical pictures of Ger- 
man landscapes and the portraits of German heroes. Often 
enough, when, after tiring exercises, attention threatens to lag, 
opportunity will be offered to refer, in closer or more distant 
connection with the real task of the period, to one or the other 
of the pictures, and to render such apparent digressions linguis- 
tically profitable. 

This can, for example, take place with the introduction to 
the first German reading-piece, the study of which can begin in 
the third week. Yes, even thus early do we busy the pupils 
with connected reading matter. We do not begin with worth- 
less, disconnected sentences, whose thought-content — if there be 
any at all—has been taken from the most heterogeneous do- 
mains. Naturally, the first piece must be easy, very easy. The 
content must be as easy of comprehension as it is linguistically 
simple. And it must be short, at most five or six printed lines, 
in order that its study, which can only advance step by step, may 
not weary the class and too long arrest its progress. 

The reformers have often heard the reproach that at the 
outset they swamp the young beginner with a veritable flood of 
difficulties, and present in a single piece material grammatically 
too heterogeneous. But is this reproach to be justified? Every- 
thing new is at first equally difficult for the pupil. He acquires the 
most difficult form of a French irregular verb with as great 
ease as le mur = the wall. One thing, however, must naturally 
be emphasized: these first reading pieces should be kept as free 
as possible of uncommon linguistic phenomena, of irregularities, 
and of material syntactical deviations from English usage. 
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In order to offer linguistically simple material and to be 
able to slowly and systematically increase the difficulties, I 
recommend that the chosen texts be edited, of course with skill 
and tact, in such a way as to simplify, though not to do violence 
to the expression. Charming stories, by no means unsightly, even 
from a linguistic standpoint, can be written without subordinate 
clauses. And one can to a certain extent smuggle in suitable ma- 
terial for that chapter of the grammar which is to be illustrated 
by the piece in question. 

Even if the content be simple it need not on this account 
be childish, and I would not recommend such text-books for 
beginners as start out with nursery rhymes and riddles, with 
the stories of the play-room. It is almost self-evident from what 
field the material of these first stories should be chosen. For 
even they should begin to waken an understanding of the people 
and country whose language is to be studied. We think, then, 
first of all, naturally of French or German history. And what 
here most attracts the young mind? The magic force of person- 
ality. And it must surely be an imposing personality which is 
placed in the foreground of the first story. One of the best 
and most popular of recent French text-books for German schools 
(O. Ulbrich, Elementarbuch der fransésischen Sprache, Aus- 
gabe B, Berlin, 1901) begins with the following anecdote, which 
satisfies almost all the above-mentioned demands: Un jour, 
avant une bataille, Henri quatre dit a ses soldats les mots: Je suis 
votre roi, vous étes Francais, voila Pennemi. Si vous perdez 
vos enseignes, regardez mon panache, il sera toujours sur le 
chemin de l'honneur et de la victoire. 

So simple this short historical anecdote is in itself, — still 
the children cannot have the feeling that they are being bored 
with worthless nonsense. Henry IV. was, and is, a French 
national hero. Let his portrait be shown the class, and the 
phrase, /] était roi de France (not occurring in the piece itself), 
added by way of supplement by the teacher. With very simple, 
easy and short French sentences, all of which by no means need 
special drill, let the teacher point to the portrait, to the map 
of France, to the capital where Henry IV. resided; let him 
show, perhaps, Navarre and the battlefield Ivry, where the above 
harangue is said to have been delivered. In this way interest 
for the first piece and its hero is aroused, and the foundation 
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laid for the understanding of the thought-content. Drill on the 
piece takes place in the following manner: with closed books the 
teacher pronounces the sentences part by part slowly and with 
very distinct articulation, determines the meaning of each in- 
dividual word, then reads the French text again, and has it re- 
peated by the most skilful pupils, then by the class in chorus, and 
in this way practices if possible during the period half of the piece 
so thoroughly that the pupils have it already fairly well mem- 
orized when at the close of the period the books are opened and 
the printed characters confront the eye. 

To strengthen the understanding and to offer more object- 
matter for the first chapter of the grammar—for this serves a 
remodelling of the text, in such a way that the teacher first 
pronounces simple sentences in the foreign language, has them 
translated and repeated,—sentences in which the words of our 
text reappear in new linguistic or grammatical relations to each 
other. It is very simple by means of the above text to obtain the 
present tense of étre, for the teacher in pointing to the portrait of 
the king used the expression: l’homme est Henri quatre, the story 
itself introduced the forms je suis and vous étes, and in the in- 
struction of the first five weeks expressions as nous sommes a 
Pécole and tu es un éléve have in all probability been presented. 
In the French sentences by which the piece is remodelled and 
which in Ulbrich’s book follow the text, is also to be found the 
sentence: les Francais sont sur le chemin de l’honneur, or, les 
soldats du roi sont sur le chemin de la victoire. Hence it is after 
the study of the anecdote and these sentences an easy matter to 
so group six sentences on the blackboard that the pupils have 
before them the desired system, je suis, tu es, il est, nous sommes, 
vous étes, ils sont. 

It may seem to many a teacher absolutely necessary to 
discuss also the declensions at the outset. As is well known, 
there is no real declension in French, but the grouping of la 
victoire, de la victoire, a la victoire, la victoire, will not be diffi- 
cult to obtain, if reference be made to de l’honneur and a ses — 
soldats. 

At the same time the piece offers object material for the def- 
inite article in its three forms, as well as for both forms of the in- 
definite article. Nouns are presented in the singular and the 
plural, a few important verbal forms, the possessives ses, mon, 
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votre, vos. Let all this be emphasized, memorized and later, when 
similar or homogeneous forms occur, let the memory of the earlier 
be revived, in order finally to serve as necessary steps in the con- 
struction of the grammar. It would be, however, perverted to place 
every individual word of this short story under the critical mi- 
croscope, and with avant, e. g., lay stress upon its antithesis, or 
with dit, upon the fact that we have here to deal with an irregular 
verb, or to make use of il sera as the starting-point for drill on the 
future tense. 

As Ulbrich, as already mentioned, belongs to the “ moderated 
reformers,” there follows in his text-book, after that series of 
French sentences, about a dozen in the mother-tongue which the 
pupil can translate at home for practice, and to discover whether 
he has understood and mastered the grammatical part of the chap- 
ter. Vietor will hear nothing of this, and I believe that even the 
“moderated reformers ” will gladly drop this translating into the 
foreign language as soon as exercises and themes are no longer 
demanded by the authorities as tests of knowledge. 

Much greater stress we lay upon the last group of exercises, 
upon the questions in the foreign language on the content of the 
piece. These denote by no means a tutelage of the teacher. He is 
entirely justified in conversing with the pupils in his own way re- 
garding the content of the text. But by means of these questions 
appended to each lesson the pupil becomes conversant with and 
fluent in the use of the interrogatives and the French interrogative 
word-order. He can have the questions read to him at home and 
so recapitulate the conversation held in class. And finally they 
afford him the foundation for profitable written exercises: French 
answers to French questions. 

Drill in the first sentence of that first reading piece must also 
furnish an introduction to correct word and sentence accent. 
Just as it formed the starting-point of grammatical instruction it 
should also give opportunity of referring to the essential differ- 
ences between English and French accent. But do not exaggerate 
the stress on the final syllable of words too much, as otherwise the 
pupils will only with difficulty be taught in the reading of sen- 
tences to hold the word-stress in abeyance for the sake of the prin- 
cipal accent coming as it does toward the end of the sentence, the 
so-called sentence-stress. Let the teacher pay strict attention that 
the protasis close with strong rise of pitch, with Hochton. 
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Thereby a certain singsong accent is produced, which is so 
especially characteristic of French. 

Those who are seriously concerned in obtaining a solid 
foundation in correct pronunciation and delivery will have drilled 
the first sentence so thoroughly that the class has already mem- 
orized it. It had been translated piece by piece and as a whole, it 
had been enunciated by the teacher and repeated by the class, it had 
been read aloud and again repeated by the class, and the above 
described remodelling of the text had provided that the indi- 
vidual words in their proper signification became the actual in- 
tellectual property of the pupil, so that he will know how to in- 
terpret them aright, even if presented in new connection. The 
memorizing of words, formerly so popular, is omitted in the new 
method: the pupils learn the words by using them, and this for 
the most part in class. And if one wishes in the following period 
to discover the actual size of a pupil’s vocabulary, let him not 
attempt this by the stupid hearing of words with which in former 
days the periods generally opened, but by conversation in the 
foreign language. This affords the additional advantage that the 
pupils are obliged to employ certain forms of the desired words, 
and these in definite grammatical connection. By formulating 
the question, we can oblige the pupil to answer in such a way 
that we not only gain insight into his familiarity with the words 
but also into his understanding of the grammatical rules. 

In spite of this, the “ moderated reformers” have not done 
away with the vocabulary note-books which from time immemo- 
rial have been in use in German schools. On the contrary, we 
lay great stress on the careful keeping of neat Vocabulaires, 
and have the first entries made under our personal supervision. 
From time to time these note-books are called in, and corrected 
just as carefully as the written exercises, dictations, etc. The 
Vocabulaire is for our pupils from the lowest grades on, as 
it were, a savings-box in which every newly acquired coin is 
carefully stored away. The pupil must always have it at hand, 
and at the close of each period, later on at home, he enters the 
newly learned words. 

In the remodelling of the texts, in the questions in the foreign 
language put by the teacher, and in other exercises, words not oc- 
curring in the pieces cannot be entirely avoided. During the first 
weeks, when other matters were of supreme importance, many 
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a word and many an example was used and translated without 
being all too carefully memorized. Gradually, however, attention 
is directed toward the acquisition of a trustworthy vocabulary, 
and the teacher writes new words with their meaning upon the 
blackboard, in order that the pupil at the close of the period may 
enter them in his Vocabulaires. These note-books, carefully kept, 
should just as much accompany the pupil through the school course 
as his First Book. In them are naturally to be found merely the 
primitive forms of the words. To have the other forms applied 
and practiced, that is—as above indicated—the affair of the ex- 
ercises in conversation. We no longer need to run through the 
declensions and conjugations—once the greatest delight of teach- 
ers. From Max Walter’s book on French class-instruction we 
can learn in what an able manner and without stupid manipula- 
tions the cases of nouns and pronouns can be practiced, as also 
the persons, number, tenses, and modes of verbs; how, in this di- 
rection, life and activity has been brought into the class-room. 
Must we forever declaim: Je me suis défendu, tu t’es défendu, il 
s'est défendu, etc., a method additionally so conducive of deplorable 
mistakes in accent? May not preferably a short dialogue be 
offered as follows, containing all the forms whose presentation 
and practice was of consequence ? 


Comment t’appelles-tu? 

Je m’appelle comme mon pere. 

Et ton péere? Comment s’appelle-t-il? 

Il s’'appelle comme moi. 

Comment vous appelez-vous tous les deux? 
Nous nous appelons l'un comme autre. 


It has often been laid at the doors of the reformers that, for 
the sake of frequent oral exercises, they neglect the written work. 
I must admit that we begin somewhat later than was customary 
according to the old régime. As soon, however, as the pupil is 
allowed to make use of his text-book, and has become acquainted 
with the historical orthography, the written exercises begin, at 
home as well as in the class. The first exercise, corrected by 
the teacher, is nothing other than the simple dictation of the 
unchanged text of the first reading piece which the pupil in the 
meantime has memorized. Here, then, it is merely a question of 
controlling orthographical accuracy, though it is also of profit 
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that the pupil hear the word most carefully enunciated right from 
the mouth of the teacher. Also the second written test to be 
corrected by the teacher is dictation, in which, however, the text 
has been somewhat changed. The pupil must here be advised 
to pay careful attention and not to write down a single word 
whose meaning and significance he does not understand. The 
third dictation gives the remodelled text, employing grammatical 
forms, which do not occur in the piece itself, but which have in 
the meantime already been practiced. 

After this, it might be timely to dictate a conversation in the 
foreign tongue, as had already been conducted in the class in con- 
nection with the reading —both questions and answers. The 
next time only the questions are dictated, which the pupils must 
answer, of course always in complete sentences. Naturally these 
answers will at first keep very closely, almost slavishly to the 
wording of the memorized text. But gradually the questions can 
become freer, so that the pupil is drawn farther and farther from 
the memorized text. But even then these exercises are essentially 
a more or less exact reproduction of what he had retained from 
the conversations in class. 

Up to this point dictation has predominated, and as a matter 
of fact, it has been through the efforts of the reformers that these 
exercises have again been brought into an honorable position. 
We see in them valuable training for the ear. The pupil shall 
learn to catch the spoken word correctly, but at the same time we 
advance toward our ideal goal so that our pupils, when they have 
left the school and are confronted by a foreigner or when they 
travel abroad will be able to follow intelligently a conversation, 
a lecture, or a theatrical performance. 

But those above described class-room exercises lead sys- 
tematically by sound pedagogical methods up to the later inde- 
pendent written expression of thought. By the form of our 
questions in the foreign language we oblige the pupil to recon- 
struct the reading material with constantly increasing independ- 
ence. We also put questions which lie outside the actual sphere 
of the piece, and take into consideration what had been imparted 
in the foreign language in connection with the reading. We put 
questions which necessitate the use of a map or of a wall picture 
which has been discussed in class. We also renew acquaintance 
with the matter of former periods and so widen the scope of the 
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exercises that our questions become merely gentle hints for what 
is in the main a free reproduction of what has been read or 
discussed. In this manner we prepare the way for the coming 
compositions in the foreign language, and so afford them their 
first really appropriate basis. For he who believes that the in- 
dustrious translating of sentences from the mother-tongue forms 
a suitable foundation for independent written expression is greatly 
mistaken. The transition from such exercises as have been de- 
scribed to the compositions in the foreign language is scarcely 
noticeable. The dictated questions become finally nothing more 
than a disposition of the material offered by the teacher, a trellis, 
as it were, upon which the thoughts of the pupil are to be trained ; 
guides for his written presentation. And finally, even these fall 
away, and he receives merely the theme, which has been dis- 
cussed in more or less detail in class, and which stands in a certain 
connection with the class or private reading. 

The final examinations still demand, I am sorry to say, 
often enough translations from the mother-tongue into the for- 
eign language. If the teacher wishes to prepare for these, he 
can occasionally put the questions for written texts in the mother- 
tongue and have them translated. Or he dictates English sen- 
tences for similar purpose, but, assuredly, not such as appear in 
the text-books of Ollendorff, Meidinger and Pl6étz, which we still 
retain in sad remembrance: no motley ragoit of single sentences 
of most promiscuous and confused contents, in no connection 
with each other nor with what has been read. As I have shown 
at the beginning of this chapter, even the text-books of the 
“moderated reformers” offer in each lesson, in addition to 
more important exercises of an intelligent nature, a list of sen- 
tences in the mother-tongue for the purpose of translation. But 
merely compare these with that chaotic confusion of sentences 
which I found in a well-known German text-book for American 
schools published in the year 1901. I will cite them verbatim 
and in the same order as they appear in the book: 

1. The knight said he would like to see the new building. 2. The 
children work in the morning and play in the evening. 3. Please hand me 
the bread. 4. Is that your right or your left hand? 5. Can you see that 
beautiful apple-twig through the hedge of thorns? 6. Why are the sun’s 
rays not so warm in winter as in summer? 7. The lark sings in the air, 


but builds its nest on the ground. 8. The book I have in my hand is red. 
9. The emperor presented a black horse to the traveller. Etc., etc. 
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If one can speak at all of a central thought in this conglom- 
eration, it is to be found solely in the chapter of the grammar 
which is to be practiced by these sentences. In this case, the 
author of the much-used text-book was especially emphasizing 
the differences between English and German word-order. But 
would it not be far wiser to take the material for observation and 
practice from a connected reading piece, to have all the sentences 
depend upon this and be thus united by one central idea? In the 
author’s excuse it has been said in all earnestness: “The pupils 
in translating do not feel the folly of such sentences to such a 
degree as we teachers. They receive them, as the author intended, 
simply as material for grammatical excercises, nothing more. And 
a thought regarding the scarcely noticed content never even enters 
their minds.” I can only reply: All the worse. We should not 
offer our class material in the study of which the more careless 
of the pupils have no thought, while the more wide-awake poke 
fun at the text-book. This fundamental difference cannot be 
strongly enough emphasized. The pupil perceives the inner con- 
nection ; everything in the chapter in question moves in the same 
circle of ideas, and he notices that in these sentences it is not 
merely of importance that grammatical rules be applied, but even 
more that he become familiar with the expressions and construc- 
tions of the piece. More can be taken for object-study and prac- 
tice of a given chapter of the grammar even out of a short reading 
piece of four lines than is generally supposed, and here again Max 
Walter in his above-mentioned book has shown what an abun- 
dance of exercises can be derived, for example, from the well- 
known anecdote of a peasant looking at the optician’s for a pair 
of spectacles with which he may learn to read. The anecdote can be 
formed into a dialogue, it can be put into the mouth of the one or 
the other of the persons concerned; out of a description or a 
dialogue a story can be invented, instead of one person several can 
be introduced, etc. Whoever has already attempted such exercises 
with the class, although not prescribed by the text-book, will be 
obliged to admit that here the opportunity is offered for independ- 
ent grammatical exercises in the foreign language, as also the op- 
portunity of ascertaining whether the pupil has mastered certain 
forms and constructions, and has learned how to apply certain rules 
and exceptions. For this we do not need English sentences over- 
flowing with snares and laboriously prepared ad hoc; excercises 
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which have been styled, and not unrightly, grammatical mouse- 
traps. 

It scarcely needs mentioning that even the first pieces of the 
First Book must be translated not only word for word, but also 
into good English. The meaning of every individual word must 
be definitely determined, and we must set the children the task of 
copying the story at home in the original, with a free translation 
appended. All too easily expressions are introduced, due to the 
influence of the foreign language, which are not standard English. 
And yet, as Wilhelm Minch has very truly remarked, every trans- 
lation from the foreign language should offer at the same time 
instruction in expression and style in the mother-tongue, — until 
with the pupil of the upper classes all translation can be done 
away with and the understanding of what is read acquired entirely 
through the medium of the foreign language. 

Even the short and simple stories of the First Book should 
in their content be interesting for the pupil, and soon such can 
be offered as will afford him pleasure from their beauty of 
form—I mean poems. There are poems whose linguistic form 
is the simplest possible, and which offer even for the beginner no 
grammatical difficulties. But the more beautiful the poetic form 
becomes, the larger the number of expressions whose complete 
grammatical apprehension is quite beyond the ability of beginners. 
Take, for example, the well-known fable of La Fontaine, La Cigale 
et la Fourmi. Teachers desire that it be memorized in the first 
year, but it would be pedagogically false to analyze the poem gram- 
matically from alpha to omega at this early stage. Let the meaning 
of the words be determined, give the translation in good English, 
but as close as possible to the text, and then read aloud, if possible, 
a poetic rendering in English, in order to produce at least a slight 
zsthetic enjoyment. But several constructions will have to be 
simply committed to memory together with the English equivalents, 
and accepted just as the poet has written without detailed expla- 
nation. We cannot let ourselves be led astray at, for example, a 
subjunctive for an expedition into that chapter of accidence, or 
again, into that relating to the various uses of the subjunctive. 
If in the first months or first year we should meet the expression : 
Louis douse était un des meilleurs rois quait eus la France, it will 
suffice at this stage if the pupil be told: “elle ait is a subjunctive 
form corresponding to elle a. It occurs here in a relative clause 
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dependent upon a superlative. We shall learn more about this 
after we have found more such subjunctive forms in our reading.” 
— And then do not lay too great stress upon the pupil’s retaining 
this cursory explanation indelibly in his memory. Later pieces 
will furnish further contributions of similar nature, and the time 
and opportunity is then offered to call back to mind what had been 
previously stated, to refresh the memory of the expression former- 
ly memorized as a part of the whole, and to compare it with new 
and similar phenomena. Many regard this avoidance of gram- 
matical difficulties as unpedagogic, but even the pedantic Plotz 
did not look upon it as a mark of superficiality, or a sin against 
the child’s mind to introduce into his first lessons beside the 
regular participles of the -er and -ir conjugation such forms as fait, 
recu, commis, etc., all with different endings, although no mention 
was made of irregular verbs or of the primitive forms faire, rece- 
voir, commettre. For the beginner everything is at first merely a 
word. The ability of distinguishing between the regular and ir- 
regular is only gradually developed. In our above chosen exam- 
ple, the little anecdote of Henry IV., the present of étre and the 
reference to case formation by means of de and a were offered so 
naturally and unconstrainedly that we could easily transform it 
into the first chapter of the grammar. But generally speaking 
one should guard against beginning too early with systems and 
classifications. Let first a goodly supply of material for obser- 
vation be acquired by the pupil, stored away just as it was offered 
in the separate reading pieces. Much that is homogeneous will 
be united unconsciously. And if from time to time the teacher 
spends half an hour in sifting and classifying the more important 
phenomena on the blackboard, the pupils will be only too glad to 
furnish the material out of which the system as such shall be 
constructed before their eyes. In order to be perfectly intelligible, 
I will formulate as an example taken from my own teaching ex- 
perience those forms of venir (tenir) which had occurred in the 
short reading pieces of the First Book and which were now sought 
out by the pupils or taken from the memory, when it had become 
desirable to review the irregular verb in all its forms, and to 
bring it systematically before the class: 


Elle fit venir ses enfants. Viens, apporte dans la ville tes joyeux 
bourdonnements. Le volant vient tomber jusque sur le papier. Ce n'est 
point encore celle qui m’appartient. A tout venant je chantais. Se tenant 
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debout devant lui. Revenant d’assez long voyage. Il venait de terminer 
l’ Histoire de la guerre de Sept-Ans. Les bétes féroces elles-mémes venaient 
lécher ses pieds. Un habitant de Berlin tenait sur Frédéric les propos les 
plus menagants. Maitre Corbeau tenait en son bec un fromage. A elle 
seule appartenait !honneur. Aucune qui en revienne. Toute limpétuosité 
des Suisses vint échouer. Quand on vint lui annoncer. Maitre renard lui 
tint d peu prés ce langage. Le peuple le retint. Quand la bise fut venue. 
Ayant détre parvenu aux portes du jour. Un lion devenu vieux faisait le 
malade. Quand reviendra-t-il? 


From the forms contained in these examples, all taken from 
the different pieces (anecdotes, fables, poems, etc.) of the Reading 
Book, the entire verb venir (tenir) in all tenses can be recon- 
structed. That is the analytical-inductive method of the reformers. 
It also leads as we have seen to systematic grammar. Knowledge 
so worked over is surely more lasting and full of life than a 
laborious memorizing of the principal parts at a time when all 
irregular forms of the verb are unknown and strange. According 
to the old method, the irregular verbs were taken up systematically 
in groups, and in each lesson illustrated by twenty or thirty sen- 
tences constructed ad hoc, which offered all possible forms. In 
each following lesson the amount to be absorbed by the pupil was 
increased, but the procedure remained the same. After a few 
weeks the tormented pupil was brought to the point where with 
his fellow-sufferer in Faust he could cry out: “Mir wird von alle 
dem so dumm, als ging mir ein Miihlrad im Kopf herum.” Re- 
garding these irregular (in English and German, strong) verbs 
one still too often hears the conviction expressed by teachers: 
the irregular verbs must be so drummed into the pupils’ heads 
that they will remain! But according to the above examples, it 
must be regarded as quite possible that the more important verbs 
of this class will have been learned before the necessity arises of 
systematically memorizing them. And the above compilation, 
taken from actual practice, showed that at the same time with the 
verb forms, the pupil could be made empirically familiar with five 
other compounds: the construction of venir with étre, and the 
important expressions: venir faire quelque chose, and venir de 
faire quelque chose. 

Naturally the Reader will not offer for each chapter of the 
grammar, observation material in like abundance. But what the 
reading pieces did not afford, could perhaps be introduced here 
and there in the remodelling of the texts or in the conversational 
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exercises. Or it would become familiar to the pupils from the 
constantly increasing number of remarks in the foreign language 
which the teacher introduces into his instruction from the very 
outset. What an abundance of in part difficult irregular verb- 
forms is to be found in the following directions and questions of 
the teacher, taken quite at random: Asseyes-vous. Assieds-toi. 
Ouvre ton cahier. Ouvrez vos livres. Les livres sont ouverts. 
Lisez. Nous verrons. Prends la craie. Avez-vous ce qu'il faut 
pour écrire? LEcrivez. Dites-le-moi. Faites-le. Va chercher ton 
étui ad plumes. Quw’est-ce que tu veux? Pourries-vous me dire? 
Je crains que cet éléve ne soit malade. Vale voir et demande lui, 
quand il reviendra. Etc. 

It is the business of the teacher and a test of his skill that in 
wise selection much that is typical and much that is linguistically 
important be brought to the ears of his pupils and memorized. 
What he — with no apparent thought or care — offers his pupils 
in the way of foreign language crumbs, becomes gradually, as in 
play, the permanent possession of the class. 

The teacher of modern languages must to-day be rich in 
invention, and must possess the gift of improvising. His method 
is less dependent than that of former days. It is furnished him 
only in general outline. In the details he retains much freedom, 
and the more actively he stirs about, the more beneficial for his 
teaching. The old method was in more than one respect easier for 
the teacher. Just as the introduction for pronunciation, the read- 
ing aloud, the practicing of the reading pieces strains the teacher’s 
organs of speech, so also no small amount of intellectual versa- 
tility is demanded in remodelling the texts and in the manifold 
exercises dependent upon this, in the exercises of conversation 
where every question must be formulated as simply as possible, 
and yet with definite pedagogical purpose, and later in the collect- 
ing and sifting of material for object study, developing the regular 
and the essential, in building up the grammatical system from the 
abundance of disconnected phenomena, in the constantly increas- 
ing use of the foreign language in the class-room. 

It has already been emphasized that conversation of most 
elementary nature should be practiced with the very first reading 
piece and that no period should pass without such exercises in 
the foreign language. From the outset the pupil should be taught 
to notice that a modern language exists for practical application ; 
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that it is a living language in which he is to learn with ever increas- 
ing fluency to express his thoughts. Against such conversational 
exercises during the first months the advocates of the old method 
have raised the objection that no actual questions can be put before 
the interrogative pronouns have been studied. That would be a 
pigeon-hole method. We no longer examine the various compart- 
ments of grammar systematically and in the traditional order, 
to-day thoroughly rummaging through the contents of one, but 
on no account disclosing or using anything which lies in the mys- 
terious depths of the fifth or sixth. For such a course the reading 
pieces of our own text-book are not adapted. Most of them are 
full of linguistic phenomena of various sorts, and a text, in other 
respects suitable for the lower grades, will not be discarded if 
there should occur in it, for example, qui? qu’est-ce qui? or quelle? 
The meaning and case of these interrogatives, which from the start 
are absolutely necessary for the simplest conversation, would be 
determined, without there being the least occasion for a detailed 
account of this chapter of the grammar. Later questions will 
furnish other forms. De qui? d quoi? lequel? laquelle? etc. will 
soon be familiar to the pupils, until finally in place of a half- 
unconscious feeling for what is right, clear grammatical insight, 
conscious ability will be attained. 

We no longer, as in former days, seek anxiously to hold aloof 
from what is irregular until the regular has been completely 
mastered. Quite the contrary —the pupil even at the outset is 
thrown out into midstream. Only so can he learn to swim. 
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VI. A READING COURSE IN GERMAN FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


We are to treat here of what is known in Germany as the 
Lektiirekanon. By that is understood an established list of works 
in the curriculum of every higher school which must be read in 
the various classes; or, in a somewhat broader sense, a list of 
authors from which before the beginning of each semester the 
instructor has to choose the material for class and private reading. 
The higher authorities, das Kénigliche Provinzialschul-K ollegium, 
but above all else the Lehrpline and Lehraufgaben for higher 
schools in Prussia, published by the Kultusministerium (the most 
recent are dated 1901), give general directions for such selection, 
indicate certain authors which under no circumstances are to be 
overlooked, also control new proposals, but allow the individual 
instructor to some degree a freedom of choice. Especially in 
modern foreign language teaching it is not thought advisable, for 
the present at least, to diminish to too great an extent a certain 
variety in the reading. In practice the matter is generally so ar- 
ranged, that in the separate schools a special conference of Fach- 
teachers in the various classes is called from time to time, who 
shall determine to what extent the Lektiirekanon is to be modified 
or supplemented. Their resolutions are made public in the cur- 
riculum of the institution, and this curriculum is laid for approval 
before the Provinsialschul-Kollegium, which in turn determines 
whether the selection as decided upon is suited to the class of 
school in question, and whether it coincides with the directions 
given by the government. 

There is a decided stability in the Lektiirekanon of Prussian 
schools as regards Latin, Greek and German. For the dead 
languages and to a certain extent for German this is quite natural 
and justifiable. We have viewed for centuries the entirety of 
what the poets of Greece and the classical authors of Rome have 
bequeathed to later generations as a precious legacy of imperishable 
value. The Jliad and Odyssey of Homer, the Odes of Horace, 
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have become so inherent a part of this Lektiirekanon that the 
periods during which these authors are interpreted are termed in 
the curriculum of the last school-years Homer period, Horace 
period. The worth of the other classical authors has long’ since been 
determined, and only sporadically will appear in the Kanon a 
temporary unimportant variation. 

In German, Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, and Uhland are counted 
as the undisputed school classics; but in the selection of their 
works there is greater freedom. In any case, however, according 
to the Prussian curriculum it is impossible and altogether in- 
conceivable that a scholar pass through the six-year Real-school 
(without Latin) without having read and thoroughly com- 
prehended at least one masterpiece of Lessing, of Goethe, and of 
Schiller and memorized some of Uhland’s ballads and romances. 
But outside of this narrow circle lie rich treasures, especially in 
the more modern German literature ; and here I must say that I do 
not find it entirely to be justified that even in America tradition 
and official regulations do not leave much room for the individual 
judgment of the teacher. 

In this regard the teachers of modern foreign languages in 
Prussia are better placed, and as with these the teachers of 
German in America are really analogous, it will be of profit to 
consider the situation more in detail. 

Long since past are the times when in the modern foreign 
language Lektiirekanon of German schools, Racine, Corneille, 
Moliére, Voltaire, Shakspeare, Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 
Byron’s Childe Harold, Dickens’ Christmas Carol and Cricket on 
the Hearth, Washington Irving’s Sketch Book or Alhambra 
Tales always paraded before our eyes, and when he who dared 
substitute for Charles XII or the Vicar of Wakefield a less mouldy 
work, more recent and more valuable from the linguistic point of 
view as well as that of thought content, was regarded as an 
audacious innovater or narrow-minded revolutionist. 

The rapid advance that modern foreign language teaching 
has taken in the last fifteen years in Germany naturally caused 
a fresh, enlivening, purifying breath to pass through the tra- 
ditional Lektiirekanon, a breath that brought down many a 
worm-eaten fixture and made it possibie to substitute in the place 
of antiquated gods or idols, modern magnitudes, more important 
factors in the intellectual life of the present day. The higher 
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authorities left us in this domain free hand. They had pointed 
out to us new goals — and here special thanks are due the German 
Emperor for the mighty impulse he gave the cause, — they had 
designated the cultivation of the present-day literature and 
colloquial language as factors not to be neglected, and thereby 
opened for the schools a wider field of activity. And from a 
survey of this field where in the last decades hundreds of new 
school-editions have been put upon the market, where the tastes 
of individual teachers are often so widely divergent, some notion 
can be formed of how motley the Lektiirekanon appears, if indeed 
in the department one can speak of Kanon at all. For the most 
part our “directors” allow the French and English teachers to 
propose a book of their own choice, and, whether or not it has 
elsewhere stood the test of the classroom, it happens in only 
very isolated instances that objection is raised to the selection 
made according to individual tastes. The teacher in question 
and his “director” are naturally responsible to the higher au- 
thorities. 

It is evident that here we cannot reproach the Prussian 
authorities with narrow pedantry or tenacious adherence to anti- 
quated principles. And it was a Prussian Provinzialschulrat 
who wrote me some nine years ago in regard to the reading 
course in modern foreign languages: “We must do away with 
this one-sided, zsthetical, literary, historical matter, and seek to 
employ as reading material the life of the related peoples in its 
modern development along the various lines of work.” 

This view-point I think could with right be made authorita- 
tive for the selection of German reading in American secondary 
schools. With the phenomenal advance of American culture 
along other lines the school-system is keeping step, and in this 
advance last, but not least, is to be included instruction in 
German, with its vigorous corps of teachers, who, whether born 
in the German Fatherland or owing to it a goodly part of 
their intellectual training, seek to remain in active touch with that 
country and that people whose language they are called upon to 
teach America’s youth. 

Such a body of teachers is, I believe, protected from the 
danger of continuing too long in the beaten track, or unreceptive 
of what the vigorously pulsating life of the present produces 
in the way of blossoms and fruit, of considering with tenderness 
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merely the dusty and old, and of refusing new and valuable 
material entrance to the classroom because the present reading 
course, occupying the place by inheritance, and suffused with the 
fading glow of classicality, offers no opportunity. 

According to what view-point, then, shall a German reading- 
course for secondary schools in America be formulated? When- 
ever in life we are seeking for a way, we look first at the goal 
toward which that way shall lead us. And if we have decided 
upon our way, then we direct our glance again and again upon 
that goal toward which we are striving, to assure ourselves at 
every step that we are not wandering astray. 

A luminous goal should always stand before the mind of 
the German teacher in America. I should consider the guiding 
principle: To become acquainted with Germany, the nature and 
customs of the German people, Germany’s culture and intellectual 
life. 

To this end all class and private reading should serve, and 
from the above view-point the choice be made, even the choice of 
the first book, forming as it does the beginning of all German 
instruction. An unconditional adherent of the analytical-inductive 
method, I naturally recommend the form of the German Reader, 
or kind of Reading Primer, in which at the beginning of each 
lesson or chapter stands a short reading piece, simple in language 
and thought content, which shall be practiced in class, and if 
possible memorized. Whether that be an historical or literary 
anecdote, a short description or fable, a short chapter from the 
rich storehouse of German fairy-tales or sagas; however that 
may be, each separate piece must stand in unmistakable connec- 
tion with that ideal, ultimate end of German instruction. There 
is indeed no lack of material, and the more diversified the con- 
tents of that First German Reader, the more profitable for the 
acquisition of a wider vocabulary, the more interesting for 
the pupil. Historical and literary bonmots should take the place 
of the worthless, every-day twaddle with which one so often 
meets in books of this kind. I do not overestimate the ethical 
worth of the historical or literary anecdotes in many of which 
an important personality is characterized pithily and pertinently 
by a word, a stroke of the pen. Even the mere mention of 
such a personality taken from the periods of Germany’s supremacy 
seems to me valuable. I open, from the large supply of books 
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of this kind, the first upon which my hand alights (it happens 
one of the best) and ask myself at the sight of the first page, 
what in all the world does the Turkish Ambassador watching a 
foot-ball game in London mean for our German class-teaching? 
What is the significance in another reader for beginners, of the 
description of a Chinese banquet, or in a third the journey of the 
Argonauts? etc., etc. Pupils who would understand German and 
through German, Germany, must be brought from the very start 
right into the German atmosphere, the German Realien. And 
to hold them there, to awaken a lasting interest, to that end their 
German Reader must continue to lay before them suitably chosen 
materials, short pieces in which the pupil will become acquainted, 
here with Baldur and Loki, there with Siegfried and Kriemhild, 
now with Barbarossa, now with Gutenberg, here with Frederick 
the Great, there with Bismarck; short texts which perhaps relate 
in addition of Dornréschen or Riibezahl, of Dr. Faust or Tell 
and his shot, of the Lorelei or Castle Niedeck, of the Strasburg 
Cathedral or the Brandenburg Gate, of a German tourney or a 
modern manceuver. 

To be sure, so short a tale or anecdote opens but a tiny peep- 
hole ; but many a master of German literature and hero of German 
history can thereby be assured of at least a glance from the school- 
room, by means of which a presentiment will grow up in the mind 
of the pupil of the rich and beautiful fields beyond, which are later 
to reward him bountifully for all his pains. 

And what the First Reader offers, as it were, only in nuce, 
in small, glistening jewels, that is systematically developed in 
the second and rounded into a more complete picture. 

I am advocating here the use of the anthology or chres- 
tomathy. I know well that many of my colleagues have no regard 
for these, but there hovers before their minds a chrestomathy of 
the old school —a thick volume, in which the easy stands beside 
difficult, old beside modern, vulgar beside classical, and in which 
the motley confusion of various styles can only embarrass the 
pupil. Whoever recalls the old anthologies and chrestomathies 
of Ploetz, Burguy, Herrig and others, will readily understand 
why we for many years in Germany gave the preference to the 
reading of authors. But we have lost our temporary prejudice, 
principally because chrestomathies are now presented in far more 
acceptable form. Also for practical reasons. Such variety is 
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demanded from modern foreign language teaching, familiarity 
on the part of the pupil with so diversified a vocabulary even in 
the direction of the natural sciences, technical and commercial 
branches, — such a knowledge of the life, manners, and customs of 
a people, that it is absolutely impossible to acquire all this through 
the reading of authors. And finally we have also been convinced 
that the step from primer to author is too great, the transition 
too sudden. Between the two we put, in the teaching of French 
in German schools, easy prose works, such as have appeared here 
in America also, edited for the schools, like G. Bruno’s Le Tour 
de la France par deux Enfants and Francinet. Here in the form 
of an unassuming narrative by an author who wrote for the young 
is offered the pupil a motley abundance of facts worth knowing 
regarding the foreign land’s geography and folk-lore, culture and 
history, literature, art, science, etc., even with poems scattered 
here and there — in short, a kind of chrestomathy, to be sure of 
quite other nature than those published in former days, and to 
be recommended above all on account of the uniform style. 
Something similar has assuredly already been formulated for the 
teaching of German in American schools or, from the brisk activ- 
ity to be noted in this sphere of literary publication, is to be 
expected in the near future. 

I have here in mind a German Reader something like the 
Gliick Auf of the lately deceased Carla Wenckebach and Mar- 
garethe Miiller, or such as Dr. Weineck offers in his Third 
German Reader. 

In more detailed form than was possible in the primer, 
reading material will here be laid before the pupils; through the 
diversity of which, however, the goal toward which we are striving 
is ever to be kept clearly in view. The pupil will be led through 
the world of German gods and sagas, through important chapters 
of German history, through places famous for German art and 
through the forest of German poets, the wisdom of German 
proverbs, and the beauties of the German Volkslied. The method, 
for example, in which the Wenckebach-Miiller text-book prepares 
the way for comprehension of Goethe’s, Heine’s, Uhland’s, and 
Riickerts’s poetry, by means of a judicious prose rendering which 
is placed before each poem, is worthy of all praise. 

I consider it quite in keeping that the main facts of the lives 
and works of our classical poets, the one or the other of whose 
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masterpieces the pupil will read later, shall not be postponed for 
some future literature period, but shall be given as reading 
material in the second year of the High School.’ 

If our course shall actually lead us to that goal, which was 
above declared should guide the choice of reading, then, from 
the diversity of what is being striven for, we cannot long 
do without a second kind of chrestomathy, which shall accom- 
pany and supplement the reading of authors in the second and 
third year of the High School, and from which material for 
private reading can profitably be taken. 

We must consider that even by the most industrious reading a 
German teacher can only read in class a very limited number of 
works, valuable from a literary standpoint ; and yet he is expected 
to give the pupil an anticipatory idea of the magnificent treasures 
that lie heaped up in the storehouse of German literature. 

There is in my opinion but one possibility ; a German Reader 
also for the higher classes of the High Schools. If, e. g., Schiller’s 
Tell and his Lied von der Glocke ate read in class during the third 
year, then the picture of his poetic genius can be supplemented 
in the Reader by a presentation of the contents of his other 
dramas; of course only the more important, with interspersed 
selections. 

If in the fourth year Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea be 
read, the Reader Gotild offer by way of supplement a not neces- 
sarily dry analysis of /phigenie, Tasso, Egmont, and Faust, also a 
chapter from Dichtung und Wahrheit as a specimen of Goethe’s 
prose. 

And Lessing? I am heretical enough to pack him entire into 
that Reader just because I wish that American pupils should be- 
come better acquainted with him than is possible if they are 
obliged to spend months in the reading of Minna von Barnhelm, 
whereby naturally no time is left for his other works. And 
whether American pupils will really gain an understanding of 
and an enthusiasm for Lessing’s greatness through this Prussian 
military piece is an open question. 

Quite apart from the style, which, however, is very far from 
the present-day literary language, the conflict offers no mean 
difficulties for the comprehension of even German “ gymnasium ” 


1Such simple biographies of German poets, written by Dr. Bernstein, are 
to be found, e.g., in the above-mentioned 7hird German Reader of Dr. Weineck. 
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pupils; how much more then to the pupils of American High 
Schools, before whose minds the Prussian Major, in actual flesh 
and blood, can never be conjured. 

There are, however, excellent prose renderings of the content 
of that “ best” of German comedies, from which the pupil would 
probably gain a clearer idea of what the poet intended; two or 
three characteristic scenes interspersed, would illustrate Lessing’s 
dramatic style; that is soon read and time left, in order (also 
by chapters from the Reader) to do justice to Laokoon and 
Nathan where especial admiration for the parable of the three 
rings told in Lessing’s immortal verses should be awakened, 
for, and also here my judgment will seem to many right 
heretical, I do not consider the entire Nathan suited to the school- 
room. 

Lessing has there offended poetic justice, in that he depicts 
genuinely noble and ideal representatives for but two of the 
three religions (the Tempelherr is utterly indifferent from a re- 
ligious standpoint), and has given the real plot of the piece a 
dénouement that even boys and girls of seventeen years might 
well look upon as out of place or offensive; I mean, of course, 
the unexpected discovery that the Tempelherr and Recha are 
brother and sister. 

Such a classical reader in smooth, present-day German, inter- 
spersed with pearls from the masterpieces of a great period, 
could in my opinion take also Klopstock, Wieland, Herder, and 
Heinrich von Kleist into consideration. We have something 
similar for English instruction of German pupils, a Shakespeare 
Reader which renders it possible for us to bring the great English 
poet somewhat nearer even to pupils of the six-year Berlin Real- 
schools, allowing as they do but two years for English. 

Should my suggestion ever take on form for American 
schools, the German teacher would note how much more time 
could be devoted to the present-day literary language, to the 
modern culture and intellectual life of Germany, and to such 
reading from which a knowledge of the Realien, so urgently 
demanded at present, could be imparted to their classes. 

When I glance through what the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board of the Middle States and Maryland has placed as 
final requirement in German and recommended for reading, I 
recognize therein a very healthy endeavor not to allow a one- 
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sided worship of the classics to arise in the secondary schools, but 
the attempt to indicate the necessity of making the pupil con- 
versant with the present, every-day language. 

Whether this every-day language can really be acquired 
from all the comedies and farces there proposed seems to me at 
least doubtful. If Freytag’s Jouwrnalisten shall serve merely this 
purpose, there could be a dispute as to whether this piece, ap- 
pearing as it did just half a century ago, deserves a place in the 
reading course. To dish up such worthless one-act pieces, as 
were presented by our fathers and mothers in social circles and 
on the amateur stage, as e.g., Er ist nicht eifersiichtig, Einer 
muss heirathen, etc., is objectionable, as we no longer hear in them 
the tone of modern conversation; and then, too, because the 
German period is too valuable for such trash. Also the curtain 
productions of the good old Benedix denote such an ebb in German 
drama that it really seems to me quite time to point to the more 
recent productions of real poets which stand mountain high above 
those of Benedix and Moser and which would be read in Amer- 
ican schools with great interest and real profit; e. g., the subtle 
Durch’s Ohr, a comedy in verses, by the eminent Wilhelm Jordan, 
or several graceful one-act pieces by Ludwig Fulda; and if in the 
second year the pupils should be amused by a merry farce (I 
can hardly say this should be the purpose of the reading course) 
we have in the Vetter aus Bremen or the Nachtwichter by Theo- 
dor Korner, at least productions of one mentioned in German 
literature with regard, and by many with enthusiasm. 

From the dramatic reading of the second year the College 
Entrance Examination Board seems from the wording of its 
recommendations not to expect too much. It discards five-act 
pieces as too long, and recommends that in any case not more than 
a single one-act piece be read with the class. And even this, 
I think, could be assigned to the private reading. Rightly at 
that stage the preference is given to narrative prose, and I greet 
with pleasure such authors as Heyse, Storm, Baumbach, Seidel 
and Volkman-Leander in the proposed list. Andersen in my 
opinion has no place among them. However beautiful his tales 
may be, — he was no German author, and if fairy tales and sagas 
are to be studied connectedly outside of that German Reader 
which I have above characterized, then let the classic tales of the 
Brothers Grimm be used, or, better still, the Deutsche Volks- und 
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Heldensagen, so simply and yet so beautifully narrated by Gustav 
Schwab. 

The fondness for Hillern’s Héher als die Kirche I cannot 
understand; also in Gerstacker’s stead I would rather see a 
greater, e.g., Hauff or Chamisso. That Wilhelm Hauff, one of 
the best story-tellers in German literature, has not yet been able 
to win the heart of the American school-boy surprises me. His 
fairy tales, his Lichtenstein, his masterly novels, belong just as 
much in the course of class and private reading as Chamisso’s 
Peter Schlemihl and Eichendorff’s Aus dem Leben eines Tauge- 
nichts. Zschokke’s Zerbrochener Krug would have been to-day 
long since forgotten had not a greater than he been incited at the 
same time to a dramatic adaption of the same motive. To be sure, 
I would not recommend Heinrich von Kleist’s comedy of the 
same title for the class room; but more valuable than Zschokke’s 
novel appears to me at least Kleist’s Michael Kohlhaas, a narrative 
which unrolls before our eyes an important picture of German 
culture in the early days of the Mark Brandenburg; a tale that 
is eagerly read in Berlin schools. 

Against Wildenbruch’s Das edle Blut one could urge the 
point that American boys and girls would scarcely have a proper 
understanding for German cadet life ; — a jewel in the art of mod- 
ern narrative is this charming tale nevertheless. Whoever on 
this account would give the preference to another of Wildenbruch’s 
tales, to his attention I would especially call Neid, where the 
author also relates a story of youth, but everywhere places the uni- 
versally human element in the foreground, and emphasizes the 
true feeling of the child mind, which is affected in America not 
otherwise than in Germany. 

In the third year more difficult prose should be read, and due 
attention paid to the classics. Riehl and Freytag are excellently 
chosen authors, only I would read with the pupils from the latter 
merely a few chapters of his masterly “ historical pictures,” on 
account of their genuinely German content, as also on account of 
their classic prose. If any should here wish a larger choice, I 
would draw his attention to two later masters of German prose, 
excellent portrayers of the German country —to Theodor Fon- 
tane, the author of Wanderungen durch die Mark Brandenburg, 
and the Thiiringian wanderer, August Trinius. That in the third 
year Schiller’s Glocke and Tell must retain the place of honor, 
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I have already emphasized. But in the Neffe als Onkel and in 
the Geisterseher, the pupils become acquainted with the great 
poet directly from his weakest side. As Schiller’s prose apart 
from these is to be laid before the pupils in the fourth year, I 
can regard it as no grave offense toward the shades of Schiller, 
if I should prefer to see a small portion of the time until now 
devoted to him given over to the poet-herald of the new 
German Empire — Emanuel Geibel and to the reading of his 
powerful drama Sophonisbe or his charming comedy Meister 
Andrea. 

Strange to say, I find Theodor KO6rner’s Zriny entirely un- 
noticed among all the proposals which have been made for read- 
ing in the secondary schools from authorized and unauthorized 
quarters. Should Korner, the history of whose family is so in- 


timately connected with that of Schiller, K6rner, who in time of © 


greatest national agitation “had twined the green wreath of 
poetry about the German bloody sword of vengeance,” not deserve 
that American teachers become interpreters of his muse? 

In the fourth year Goethe holds the central position ; and that 
beside Hermann und Dorothea also Dichtung und Wahrheit be 
read in part, and that further the conception of the poet be sup- 
plemented by the private reading of the related chapters in the 
Reader, has already been indicated. If I am rightly informed, 
at most but twenty to thirty per cent of high-school pupils receive 
further college education. Should then those scholars in the 
upper classes of the secondary schools really be sent out into the 
prose of life without, if only by the aid of a suitably composed 
chrestomathy, an idea of the imperishable beauty of Faust? 
Should they not have read at least something of Goethe’s Gétz, 
Iphigenie, Tasso, and Egmont? To insert two or three of these 
works bodily into the course I would certainly not recommend, as 
it would necessitate too great haste in the reading. 

Schiller, too, should be read again in the fourth year. But 
whether Maria Stuart, with her catholicizing fanaticism, is a 
heroine for whom the American young could be enthused, I would 
almost doubt. Far more attractive for them would be the fresh 
tone of Wallenstein’s Lager, or the lofty prose of the Geschichte 
des Dreissigjihrigen Krieges. 

For the omission of Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm I have 
already given my reasons, and shown how in other ways that 
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hero of German literature, “ who from the bondage of false rules 
led us back to truth and nature,” shall not be neglected. 

Some will give up Minna von Barnhelm very unwillingly on 
account of the specifically Prussian content, and because the pupil 
is thereby introduced to German history, and made acquainted 
with noble representatives of the Prussian military class. But in 
this respect compensation could be procured in Paul Heyse’s Col- 
berg, or in Wildenbruch’s Menonit or Vater und Séhne. In 
the Quitzows the Berlin dialect would cause American pupils too 
great difficulty, and Der neue Herr is from a literary standpoint 
not on a level with Wildenbruch’s earlier historical dramas. 

In order to escape, however, the danger pointed out above — 
not to remain fast in exsthetical, literary, historical material, it 
seems to me timely in the last year of the German teaching in sec- 
ondary schools to offer modern prose reading from which German 
Realien can be brought prominently into the foreground. In 
many books here published, as e.g. in Stern’s Geschichten vom 
Rhein and Aus deutschen Stidten, and others, a more or less 
successful beginning has been made. The knowledge of the 
Realien, of German government, German military affairs, German 
commerce, German industry, etc., would be of value and interest 
for that numerous class of young men who later in their travels or 
commercial relations are brought into contact with Germany. 
They would feel it as a gap in their education if the school had 
not opened up for them a right understanding in these directions. 
I do not ask that such works as A German Science Reader by 
Gore, Course in Scientific German by Hodges, Commercial Ger- 
man by Arnold Kutner, Scientific German Reader by Vogel, 
Kron’s German Daily Life, Prehn’s Journalistic German, form 
for months the only class reading; but as many schools achieve 
more in the way of introduction, or in the way of suggestion 
than of complete final mastery, they would meet the problem 
satisfactorily if they would but begin to interest the sixteen to 
eighteen-year-old pupil in reading valuable not only from a literary 
view-point, but also such as serves more the practical needs of life. 

It is no longer considered blasphemy in German Real-schools, 
nor yet in such as send their graduates directly to the university, 
to read in the one semester Shakespeare’s Hamlet, and in the 
following John Tyndall’s Fragments of Science, or a work of 
Stuart Mill. 
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Surprisingly little attention seems to have been shown in 
America to German letter and memoir literature, and yet I need 
only mention the names of Humboldt, Bismarck, Moltke, to indi- 
cate how much of value could be derived from those treasures and 
made useful even for school reading. Germany’s greatest strat- 
egist, for example, was also one of her greatest stylists — the 
descriptions of his journeys in Asia Minor have been placed on 
a level with Xenophon’s Anabasis. 

I would draw attention to still another gap in the course 
of German reading in American schools. Of what linguistic and 
historical value was for us in our own school days — not to men- 
tion the orations of Demosthenes and Cicero—the reading of 
Mirabeau’s speeches. It may be that Bismarck did not have in 
his power the passionate flight of the Parisian tribune, but the 
reading of his speeches discloses the fact that also he was one of 
Nature’s orators;— and what can be said of no Philippic and 
no Catilinian oration — from his forcible, powerful German there 
speaks to us the greatest hero of his nation, of whose spirit the 
sons of this land should also receive a spark. 

With hasty strokes and here and there merely by way of 
suggestion, I have now encompassed the broad domain from 
which the American teacher of German may select his class read- 
ing. Every year this domain broadens, with the continual re- 
juvenation of literature; and who can say that the next years 
will not produce a new classic in German poetry which may not 
be passed by in silence wherever German is taught in all the 
world. 

Constantly new problems, new tasks are set the modern 
foreign-language teacher. In contrast to the classical philologian 
with his affectionate contemplation of the poetical masterpieces 
of earlier times, he must also occupy himself with the productions 
of the present, with all its characteristics ; and by a suitable selec- 
tion of reading material seek to lead the pupils to a comprehen- 
sion of the foreign nation’s peculiar intellectual and material 
culture — in our case, therefore, the nature and customs of the 
German peoples. In this way he will add his mite toward the up- 
building of that ideal, universal realm of intellect in which the 
old world and the new shall join hands in solving the common 
problems of humanity. 
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Dictionary of the French and English Languages 


Basep upon THE STANDARD Work or JAMES anv MOLE 
REWRITTEN AND ENLARGED 


BY 


LOUIS TOLHAUSEN and GEORGE PAYN assisted by E. HEYMANN 


Former Consul General of . Officier d’ Académie 
Officier de la Légion d’ hon Price, $1.50 
This is a new 2 of the standard James and Molé French and English 
Dictionary. 


The former edition, consisting of French-English and English-French sections, 
has been greatly modified and is now in entire accord with the more recent develop- 
ments of the languages themselves, and thoroughly adapted to the requirements of 
modern conditions. A careful selection has been made of a large number of new 
words which have come into the literary and scientific usage of the modern 
languages. Idiomatic phrases common to both French and English have been 
inserted. These changes have necessitated the addition of three hundred pages. 

Tables of pronunciation, key-words at the foot of the pages, careful considera- 


tion of accent, and the designation of obsolescent words, render the dictionary one 
of the most complete of its kind. 


The Macmillan Company 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 


The International Modern Language Series 


In a new form, small in size, with semi-flexible cover, at an 
unusually low price. 


Below is given a list, with prices, of books now ready or soon to appear, in the new 
16mo form: 


FRENCH List price GERMAN List price 

Colin’s Contes et Saynétes. ... . $0.40 , Auerbach’s Brigitta. ....... $0.35 
Daudet’s Le Nabab........ Bernhardt’s Krieg und Frieden . . . d 
Daudet’s La Belle Nivernaise. ... 25 Freytag’s Doktor Luther. ..... 45 
Daudet: Morceaux Choisis. .... Freytag’s Soll und Haben ..... 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s Madame Thérése Goethe’s Egmont. ........ .60 
Hugo’s Notre-Dame de Paris . 80 Hauff, Tales from 
Labiche’s La Grammaire and Le Baron Heine’s Die Harzreise ........ 40 

@e Fourchevif .35 Keller’s Dietegen. 
Mellé’s Contemporary French Writers . .50 Kleist’s Prinz Friedrich von Homburg 
Mérimée’s Colomba........- 40 Lessing’s Emilia Galotti. ..... 40 
Moliére’s L’Avare. .......-s 40 Minckwitz and Unwerth’s Edelsteine. .35 
Moliére’s Les Précieuses Ridicules . . 450 Niese’s Aus ddnischer Zeit, Selections 
Musset: A Selection from his Poetry from, with Vocabulary ..... 35 

and Comedies .60 Riehl’s ‘Burg Wei@eck . 
Potter’s Dix Contes Modernes des Meil- Rosegger’s Waldheimat, Selections 

leurs Auteurs du Jour. .... 30 35 
Rostand’s Les Romanesques .. . 35 Schticking’s Die Drei Freier (nearly ready) 
Sainte-Beuve, Selected Essays from . 35 Storm’s Immensee ........ 30 
Sand’s La Famille de Germandre. . . 30 
Sévigné, Madame de, Letters of. . . .50 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston NewYork Chicago London SanFrancisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


Modern Language Series 


An extensive series of Grammars, Readers, Compositions, Conversation books, 
and Edited Texts of standard reputation. Correspondence solicited. 


Dr. Leopold Bahlsen, Professor of English and French, University of Greifswald, Germany, with leave of 
absence to give a course of lectures at the Teachers College of Columbia University on modern methods of teaching 
modern languages: ‘The first glance has shown me that you have published grammars and text books, 
which, in comparison with others of the same character, offer something new; as, for example, Fraser and 
Squair in their excellent French Grammar, and also Huss in the introduction to his German Reader.” 


The following is a carefully computed scale indicating the relative sales for the first twelve 
years of the Joynes-Meissner German Grammar: 


—_1892 
1896 
__1898 
1902 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


Leading Modern Language Books 


KUTNER’S COMMERCIAL GERMAN. ...... . $1.00 
By ARNOLD KuTNER, High School of Commerce, New York City 

aap | Kutner’s Commercial German as excellently adapted for the purpose for which it is intended. 

The dinnition of the book is especially good. It is in exact accordance with our own new method — 

beginning with reading lessons from which the grammar is derived, and followed by questions regarding 

the contents. Where the grammar is systematically compiled, it is done both thoroughly and in an 


instructive manner.”’ 
(Signed) LEOPOLD BAHLSEN 


Bacon’s New French Course. ... . $1.00 | Rogers’s French Sight Reading. . . . $0.40 

Une Semaine Paris. ... . -50 | Syms’s First Year in French. ... . -50 

Francois’ Introductory French Prose Second Year in French. . .. . 1.00 
Third Year in French. .... 


Kuhn’s Elements of Spoken French . . -50 | Keller’s First Year in German ... . 1.00 
Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course. . . 1.25 Second Year in German ... 1.20 


Modern French Readings — 24 volumes, edited with notes and vocabularies. 
Modern German Readings — 39 volumes, edited with notes and vocabularies. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
100 Washington Square, New York City 
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twonew yum 1 The Rational Method in Reading 


Rational Method By Edward G. Ward 
in Reading Late Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Fourth Reader | Leads rapidly to independent and intelligent reading 
Intended for 
fifth half-year’s Primer. Material: Conversations. 36 cents. 
work, First Reader. Material: Conversations and Stories. 36 cents. 
Second Reader. Material: Stories and Poetry. Literary and 
Ethical. 44 cents. 
sixth half-year’s Third Reader. Material: Stories and Poetry. Literary and Im- 
work. aginative. 48 cents. 
Fourth Reader. Material: Stories, Poetry, etc., from History, 
The Ward series Folk-lore and Fiction. Literary and Ethical. 54 cents. 
has been the suc’ | Fifth Reader. Material: Prose and Poetry. Mythological, His- 
torical, Literary and Ethical. (Nearly ready.) 
not satisfied with | Manual of Instruction for Teachers. 36 cents. 
results in reading Phonetic Cards. First Set.— To accompany the Primer, 36 cents. 


investigate the Ra- Second Set.—To accompany the First Reader, 48 cents, 
tional Method. Third Set.— To accompany the Second Reader, 36 cents. 
Correspondence Ss B da a Cc 
liver, Burdett Oo. 
Invited New York Boston Chicago 


[TWO CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


For the Third and Fourth Grades 
LANGUAGE THROUGH NATURE, LITERATURE, AND ART 


By H. Avis Pernusr, of the Keith School, Chicago, and Sarau E. Griswoip, PA the Chicago Normal School, 
Chicago. With 12 full page and 145 text illustrations. Cloth, 238 pages: 45 cents. 


“Language through Nature, Literature, and Art” is the simplest language book yet issued, and is 
intended for use before the formal study of grammar is begun. It is carefully graded and presents only 
the necessary facts for simple and correct writing. It is a Language Book throughout, but the work is 
based on the three subjects of Nature, Literature, and Art in such a way as to give the book s 7 
significance. In addition to the work in language there are three distinct courses of study in the 


For High Schools 
COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 


Based on Literary Models 
By Ross M. Kavana, 7eacher of English in the Medill High School, Chicago, and ArTHuuR Beatty, Ph.D., 
Instructor in English, in the University of Wisconsin. 
Cloth, 423 pages ; with 18 reproductions of famous paintings in sepia. Price, $1.00. 


This book contains a new and valuable idea in what it calls the Studio Method. As the artist 
analyzes his model before attempting his own composition, so the student of English is made to analyze 
certain literary models and then directed in his own composition. The student’s work is made the basis 
of the instruction he receives. It is a literary rather than a rhetorical method, and aims at stimulating 
an interest in good workmanship. The book covers the first three years’ work in High Schools, Acade- 
mies, and Normal Schools. 

If you are a teacher of English we should like to make you acquainted with them. 


PUBLISHERS cCOMPANY London 


EDUCATIONAL RAND, McNALLY Chicago New 
Berlin 
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ACANADIAN LANDMARK, | Columbia University 
“Over 67% ofall typewriters bought by | Summer Session : 

the Canadian Government during JULY 8-AUGUST 19, 1903 
“Test: fiscal year were. Sm 


| 
A wide range of courses will be 
g are given appropriate credit toward 
a : the various University degrees and 
Teachers College diplomas. ; 
The following departments will 
be represented : 


Anthropology, 1 course 
mistry, 5 courses 

Economics, 2 courses 

Education, 7 courses 

English, 6 courses 

Fine Arts, 1 course 

Geology, 2 courses 

German, 8 courses 

History, 4 courses 

Latin, 4 courses 

Manual Training, 3 courses 

Mathematics, 5 courses 

Music, 3 courses 

Nature Study, 1 course 

Philosophy, 4 courses 

Physics, 5 courses 

Physical Training, 5 courses 

Physiology, 1 course 

Psychology, 4 courses 

Romance guages, 6 courses 


en Tuition Fee, $25.00. For further 
IPR of instruction and concerning Board 

| Secretary Columbia University 
| 1) New York Office - <- 338 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


i TEACHER’S PLAN BOOK 
Hh AND PROGRESS RECORD 


DESIGNED BY 


STANLEY H. HOLMES, Superintendent of Schools, Westfield, Mass. 


The pages of this book consist of ruled spaces to be filled in by the teacher, 
designating “Work planned,” “Work accomplished,” etc. 


Hi The book is presented as offering a simple plan for “giving content and 
qi detail to the subjects of the course of study and system to its execution.” ( 
{ If a teacher will write in this Plan Book an outline of the day’s work in 
: i each study, she will enter upon her work with force and vigor, and the pupils 
will also be greatly benefited. 


a} Price, Paper, 30 Cents 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


Hit SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Hi NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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The New and Enlarged Edition is 
Teacher’s Choice 


A Dictionary of Enc.isu, Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 
New Plates Throughout 


AL Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 
Edited by W. T; HARRIS, Ph.D. LL.D., 


+3 4 Rich Bindings 2364 Pages 5000 Illustrations 
1 How. Cuas. R. Skinner, New York State Supt. of Schools, calls it 


THE KING AMONG BOOKS 


AlsoWebster’s Collegiate Scottish Glossary, etc. 
t100 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. x 10 x 25 inches. 
“First-classi in quality second-class in size.” tcholas MurrayButler. W 


etc., of both books sent on application. 
MERRIAM CO. Mase 


German Texts with Vocabularies 


and explanatory footnotes, printed on good paper, bound in 
cloth, price 50c per volume. 


The following texts are now ready: 


Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell Lessing’s Emilia Galotti 
Schiller’s Der Neffe als Onkel | Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea 
Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm  Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans 
Lessing’s Nathan der Weise Schiller’s Maria Stuart 


Others in preparation 


What texts will you read next term? Would you be 
interested to see any of the above? Correspondence invited. 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
31-33-35 West 15th Street, New York City 
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IT MAKES NO DIFFERENCE in what department of schoolwork you 
labor, you will be inspired and helped by reading 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Tf you do not believe it, send for a free sample copy and read it carefully. 


Its editor, Mr. C. E. Franklin, has wide acquaintance 
From Kindergarten to College with educational “mye and long and varied experience 
as a teacher in the schoolroom. He understands the 
It Covers the Field 
We sell our magazine on its merits, and invite you to examine it before subscribing. 


HERE ARE SOME OF ITS FEATURES 
Leading Articles. By men and women foremost in the profession. 


School Men of the Hour. Sketches of leading school men and women, accompanied by 
half-tone portraits. 


wal Best to be Found. A summary of the most important leading articles in the educational 
ig the School Room. Practical methods, helps and suggestions for actual schoolroom 
work. 


Editorials. The editorial page of AMERICAN EDUCATION deals clearly and concisely 
with the problems of the hour that interest the profession. 


School News. AMERICAN EDUCATION will keep the teacher in touch with his co-laborer 
by giving the important educational news, both State and National. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 
81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Do You Know ALBANY 
AGENCY ? 


is to register in the 
If you do not know this, send for our Illustrated Booklet and learn what we can 
do for you. 


We not only secure positions for teachers of academic and grade work, but for 
special teachers of art, elocution, music, physical culture, engineering, manual training, 
agriculture, sewing, cooking, commercial branches, etc., etc.; also for tutors, govern- 
esses, matrons and housekeepers. 


We have been especially successful in finding positions for inexperienced teachers, 
and are always glad to enroll the names of young men and women who are just about 
to graduate from college or normal school. Mo agency in the country has done more 
for such teachers than ours, and we can undoubtedly be of service to you if you 
are qualified to do good work. We shall be glad to hear from you and will use our 
best efforts in your behalf if you give us the opportunity. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor 
war Correspondence is invited. 81 Chapel St., ALBANY, N. Y. 
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DERBY DESK CoO., 
145 Fulton Street, New York City 


PRINCIPALS AND HEADS OF SCHOOLS 


Buy your SCHOOL SUPPLIES direct from The Tower Manufacturing and 
Novelty Co., 306 Broadway, New York. For soo-page Catalogue and special 
quotations on BOOKS, PADS, etc., to order, address: 


ERNEST MEIERE 
Tower Manufacturing and Novelty Co. 


306 Broadway, New York 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


(NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, etc.) 
recommend teachers to the best schools and colleges. 17,680 positions filled at salaries 
aggregating $11,813,890. Send for one-hundred page manual giving list of positions filled. 


H. E. CROCKER, 
New York Office: 156 Fifth Ave. W. D. KERR, 
Tel. No. 3971-B-18 st. P. V. HUYSSOON, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency Avenue 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
to colleges, public and private schools, and families. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


Sheridan’s Teachers’ Agency 
GREENWOOD, S&S. C. 
Offers the best Agency service to be had in the South. 
Tenth Year. Reasonable Terms. Businesslike Methods. Write us. 
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Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Teachers College is the professional school of Columbia University for the study 
of education and the training of teachers. The purpose of the College is to afford 
opportunity, both theoretical and practical, for the training of teachers of both sexes 
for elementary, secondary, and normal schools, of specialists in various branches of 
school work, and of principals, supervisors, and superintendents of schools. 


The College offers 56 courses in Education, including 6 courses on the History 
and Principles of Education, 4 courses on Educational Administration, 7 courses on 
Educational Psychology, and 25 courses on the theory and practice 


Courses of teaching Biology, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, English, Fine 
of Arts, French, Geography, German, Greek, History, Kindergarten, 
Instruction Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, Music, Physical Science and 


Physical Education. Other courses of instruction supplementary 
to those above are as follows: Biology, 6 courses; Domestic Art, 5 courses; Domestic 
Science, 10 courses; English, 6 courses; Fine Arts, 14 courses; French, 3 courses; 
German, 2 courses ; Geography, 4 courses; History, 4 courses; Kindergarten, 4 courses ; 
Manual Training, 9 courses; Mathematics, 3 courses; Music, 5 courses; Physical 
Science, 4 courses, and Physical Education, 6 courses. Qualified students of Teachers 
College may also pursue University courses in History, Language and Literature, 
Natural Science, Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology, Ethics, Anthropology, Music, 

Economics and Social Science. Teachers College maintains two 


Teachers — schools of observation and practice: one, the Horace Mann School, 
College the other known as the Speyer School. The Horace Mann School 
Schools comprises three departments —a kindergarten for children of three 


to six years of age, an elementary school of eight grades, and a 
high school of four grades. The Speyer School consists of a kindergarten, elementary 
school, and special classes in sewing, cooking and manual training. 

Courses of Study are as follows: (1) A two-year Collegiate 


Courses Course which if followed by a two-year professional course leads 
of to the degree of B.S.; (2) Two-year professional courses lead- 
Study ing to the Bachelor’s diploma in (a) Secondary Teaching, (b) 


Elementary Teaching, (c) Kindergarten, (d) Domestic Art, (e) 
Domestic Science, (f) Fine Arts, (g) Music, and (h) Manual Training; (3) Gradu- 
ate courses of one and two years, respectively, leading to the Master’s and Doctor’s 
diplomas in the several departments of the College. Students holding the degree of 
B.S. or A.B. may become candidates for A.M. and Ph.D. 

The requirements for admission are as follows: (1) To the Col- 


Admission legiate Course—completion of a high-school course; (2) to the 
Require- two-year courses — (a, b, and c above) completion of the Collegiate 
ments Course or its equivalent in an approved college or graduation from 


; an approved normal school; (d, e, f, g, #4) same as for (a) and (b) 
or two years of technical training or experience in teaching; (3) to the graduate courses 
—college graduation or its equivalent. 

Tuition in graduate courses and courses leading to a degree, $150; 
Fellowships in other courses, $100. The faculty annually awards 5 Fellowships 
of $650 each, 1 Scholarship of $400, 12 Scholarships of $150 each, 
and 4 Scholarships of $75 each. 


For circulars and further information, address the Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 
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Columbia University 
in the City of Hew Dork 


Columbia University includes both a college and a university in the strict sense 


of the words. The college is Columbia College 
The University consists of the Faculties of Law, Medicine 


Pure Science, and Applied Science. 


The point of contact between the college and the university is the senior 
of the college, during which year students in the college 


the consent of the college faculty, under one or more of the 


Barnard College, a college 


founded in 1754 as King’s College. 
Poli 


, Philosophy, Political Science, 


year 
ursue their studies, with 
ties of the university. 


or women, is financially a separate corporation; but, 


educationally, is a part of the system of Columbia University. 


Teachers College, a professional school for teachers, is also, financially, a s 
arate corporation; and also, educationally, a part of the system of Columbia pee A 


sep- 


Each college and school is under the charge of its own faculty, except that 
Schools of Mines, Chemistry, Engineering, and Architecture are all under the 


of the Faculty of Applied Science. 

For 
tional system, as a whole, a Council has 
all the corporations concerned. 


I. THE COLLEGES. 


Columbia College offers for men a course 
of four years, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. Candidates for admission 
to the college must be at least fifteen years 
of age, and pass an examination on pre- 
scribed subjects, the particulars concerning 
which may be found in the annual Circular 
of Information. 

Barnard College, founded in 1885, offers 
for women a course of four years, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Candi- 
dates for admission to the college must be 
at least fifteen years of age, and pass an 
examination on opesesiedl subjects, the 
particulars concerning which may be found 
in the annual Circular of Information. 


Il. THE UNIVERSITY. 


In a technical sense, the Faculties of Law, 
Medicine, Philosophy, Political Science, 
Pure Science, and Applied Science, taken 
together constitute the university. These 
faculties offer advanced courses of study 
and investigation, respectively, in (a) pri- 
vate or municipal law, (b) medicine, (c) 
philosophy, philology, and letters, (d) his- 
tory, economics, and public law, (e) mathe- 
matics and natural science, and Y applied 
science. Courses of study under all of 
these faculties are open to members of the 
senior class in Columbia College. Certain 
courses under the non-professional faculties 
are open to women who have taken the first 
degree. These courses lead, through the 
Bachelor’s degree, to the university degrees 
of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 
The degree of Master of Laws is also con- 
ferred for advanced work in law done under 
the Faculties of Law and Political Science 
together. 


III. THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


The Faculties of Law, Medicine, and Ap- 
lied Science conduct respectively the pro- 
essional schools of Law, Medicine, and 

, Chemistry, Engineering, and Archi- 


the care and advancement of the general interests of the university educa- 
been established, which is representative of 


tecture, to which students are admitted as 
candidates for professional degrees on terms 
prescribed by the faculties concerned. The 
faculty of Teachers College conducts profes- 
sional courses for teachers, that lead to a 
diploma of the university. 

1. THe Scuoor or Law, established in 
1858, offers a course of three years, in the 

rinciples and practice of private and publie 
aw, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws. 

2. THe CoLLeGeE oF PHYSICIANS AND 
SurGceons, founded in 1807, offers a course 
of four years, in the principles and practice 
of medicine and surgery, leading to the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine. 

3. Tue Scuoor or Mines, established in 
1864, offers courses of study, each of four 
years, leading to a professional degree in 
mining engineering and in metallurgy. 

4. Tue Scuooits or CHemistry, Enci- 
NEERING, AND ARCHITECTURE, set off from 
the School of Mines in 1896, offer respect- 
ively, courses of study, each of four years, 
leading to an appropriate professional de- 
gree, in analytical and applied chemistry ; in 
civil, sanitary, electrical, and mechanical en- 
gineering ; and in architecture. 

s. Teacners founded in 1888 
and chartered in was included in the 
university in 1898. It offers the followi 
courses of study: (a) graduate courses lead- 
ing to the Master’s and Doctor’s diplomas 
in the several departments of the College; 
(b) professional courses, each of two years, 
leading to the Bachelor’s diploma for Sec- 
ondary Elementary Teaching, 
Kindergarten, mestic Art, Domestic 
Science, Fine Arts, Music, and Manual 
Training; (c) a collegiate course of two 
years, which, if followed by a two-year 
ae a course, leads to the degree of 

achelor of Science. Certain of its courses 
may be taken, without extra charge, Sd 
students of the university in partial fulfi 
ment of the requirements for the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and 
Doctor of Philosophy. 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, LL.D., 
President. 
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